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EASTERN 

WORLD 


Believing  in  the  fireedom  of  the  press, 

tfik  Journal  represents  a  foram  where 

articles  cootaining  many  different,  and 

often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessary  express 
the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

THE  VOICES  OF 

COMMONSENSE 

Two  most  important  comments  on 

developments  in  Asia  were  made 
during  the  month  of  June.  General 
Smuts  stated  that  the  greatest  changes 
in  a  changing  world  were  in  the  Far 
East  and  that  happenings  in  Europe 
were  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
them.  He  blamed  the  British  people 
for  their  indifference  towards  these 
events  unparalleled  in  history.  At  the 
end  of  the  month.  Dr.  Evatt  told  the 
Australian  parliament  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  attribute  the  unrest  and 

instability  of  Asia  solely  to  Commun¬ 
ism  was  over-simplifying  the  issue. 
While  it  was  true  that  S.E.  Asian 
countries  had  Communist  movements, 
their  strength  had  been  exaggerated. 

Concerning  China  in  particular.  Dr. 

Evatt  said  that  if,  for  dogmatic  rea¬ 
sons,  the  Communists  were  to  be 
given  to  understand  that  they  could 
never  expect  any  aid  from  the  West, 
they  might  be  driven  into  the  arms  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  much 
to  be  gained  by  t^ng  to  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  the  de  facto 
Government  in  China,  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  constructive 
measures  aimed  at  improving  the 
wretched  conditions  of  life  which 

thousands  of  millions  of  people  had  to 
endure. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  utterances 
of  these  two  prominent  statesmen. 
Coming  from  politically  opposed 

camps,  they  complement  each  other 

and  support  and  stress  a  policy  which 

this  journal  has  been  continuously 
advocating.  The  inclination  to  regard 
anv  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  as 
“  Communist.”  is  comfortable  but  not 

comforting.  We  still  await  imagina¬ 

tive,  progressive  plans  for  the  rapid 

improvement  of  living  conditions  in 


S.E.  Asia,  steps  which  alone  can  elim¬ 
inate  the  breeding  ground  of  social, 
economic  and  poUtical  dissatisfaction, 

whether  Communist  or  not  and 

whether  nationalist  or  Moscow — dic¬ 
tated.  Even  if  these  steps  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  end  by  the  Asian 
peoples  themselves,  it  is  for  the  West 
to  help  in  planning  and,  no  doubt,  in 
realising  them.  In  China  the  initia¬ 
tive  has  been  taken  out  of  our  hands. 
All  we  can  do  now  is  to  help  Mao 

Tse-tung  in  the  re-building  of -China. 
Surely,  there  is  no  doubt  now  even  in 
the  minds  of  former  admirers  of  the 
Kuomintang  that  this  is  the  only  hope 
for  future  relations  with  China.  Those 

who  were  still  in  doubt,  may  have 

been  persuaded  by  the  brutal  and 

senseless  attacks  on  the  unarmed 
British  vessel  “  Anchises,”  and  by  the 
attempted  air  and  sea  blockade  of  the 
Communist-held  coast.  Whether  the 
tottering  Canton  Government,  which 
Still  represents  China  at  the  United 
Nations  and  at  innumerable  inter¬ 
national  organisations,  will  be  able  to 
enforce  the  blockade  is  a  different 
matter,  but  we  hope  that  British  ships 
will  sail  to  wherever  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  and  that  British  air  liners  will 

land  wherever  necessary.  It  would  be 

more  than  short-sighted  if  armed  pro¬ 
tection  were  refused  to  these  mer- 
fhantmen  on  their  peaceful  and  vital 
missions.  The  de  facto  recognition  as 

mentioned  by  Dr.  Evatt  is  not  only 

desirable,  but  a  necessity.  Any  sug¬ 
gestions  of  de  jure  recognition  only 
should  be  dismissed,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  some  of  those  quarters  which 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  a  smooth 
resumption  of  Anglo-Chinese  trade 
should  be  the  champions  of  this  half¬ 
hearted  proposal  which  would  neither 
satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  new  China, 
nor  grant  trading  the  facilities  and 
protection  it  requires. 

“BAG  DAI  EXPERIMENT" 

Viet-Nam  has  now  been  created  an 
independent  state  within  the  French 
Union.  Bao  Dai,  ex-Emperor  of 
Annam  and  now  head  of  the  new 

state  comprising  the  three  “  Ky  ” 

Tongkin'g,  Annam  and  Cochin-China, 

has  again  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor.  He  has  returned  to  Indo¬ 
china  with  considerable  concessions 
which  the  French  have  refused  to 

concede  to  Dr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Though 


ment,”  there  were  no  jubilations 
reported  from  Viet  Nam  about 
France’s  new  moye.  Indeed,  there  is 

not  much  room  for  enthusiasm.  The 
French  have  hesitated  too  long  to 
make  their  present  of  virtual  indepen¬ 
dence  a  factor  which  would  restore 
peace  to  Indo-China.  Apart  from 
French  blessings,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
exactly  what  qualifications  Bao  Dai 

possesses  to  supplant  Dr.  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  popularity  with  the  masses. 

His  hopes  are  to  win  over  the  war- 
weary  peasantry,  thus  depriving  the 
Viet-Minh  of  troops.  But  this  would 
a  precarious  and  questionable 
rnumph,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 

new  State  is  not  only  facing  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  civil  war,  but  has  to 

expect  either  a  stalemate  which  will 
paralyse  its  effective  administration  or 
an  intensification  of  hostilities.  The 
French  are  to  maintain  troops  and 
bases  in  Viet  Nam,  and  are  thus  com¬ 
mitted  to  assist  Bao  Dai  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  struggle.  It  is  not  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  France  has  gained  by  these 
manoeuvres.  Her  military  and 
civilian  casualties  during  the  last  3 
years  have  been  1000,000,  and  under 

the  present  arrangement  there  is  no 

reason  why  these  figures  nor  the  enor¬ 
mous  French  expenditure  in  Indo- 
China  should  decrease  in  the  near 
future.  That  the  Viet-Minh  has  Com¬ 
munist  affiliations  cannot  be  denied. 

But  then,  they  did  not  receive  much 

encouragement  in  their  rightful 

demands  for  nationhood  from  any 
other  quarter.  Even  if  the  leadership 
may  be  Communist,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  whole  movement  is  such,  and 
we  draw  attention  to  the  letter  on  our 
correspondence  page  which  stresses 
the  fact  that  Viet-Nam  nationalism  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Com¬ 
munists.  It  serves  no  purpose  either, 
to  .  call  the  Viet-Minh  ”  bandits.” 
They  have  established  a  fully  fledged 

State  administration  which  they 

defend  with  the  only  means  at  their 
disposal,  namely  guerrilla  warfare. 
Their  status  cannot  very  well  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Malay  dacoity.  There  is 
no  saying  what  help  they  will  receive 

from  Mao  Tse-tting  once  he  reaches 

their  frontier.  But  it  seems  to  us 

that  China  has  as  much  as  she  can 
cope  with,  and  that  she  will  need  her 
energies  for  the  re-building  of  her 
economy  which  has  suffered  more  and 


Paris  was  jubilant  about  Washington’s  '<>"8'^  ™ 


approval  of  the  “  Bao  Dai  experi¬ 
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mi  AT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  BURMA? 

by  ydl  Stewart 


For  some  time  past  little  reliable  news  has  come  out 
of  Burma.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  situation 
has  arisen  there.  A  wide-spread  civil  war  has  over¬ 
thrown  the  authority  of  the  government  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Prime  Minister  has  apivoached  the 
British  Government  for  aid  which,  no  doubt,  would  help 
to  alter  the  balance  of  events  in  favour  of  the  Rangoon 
Government.  The  large  British  and  Indian  investments  in 
Burma,  the  importance  of  Burmese  rice  exports  to  the  rest 
of  Asia,  all  go  to  make  events  in  that  country  of  no  small 
signihcance. 

Britain  granted  formal  independence  to  Burma  in 
January,  1948.  Less  than  three  months  later  the  Rangoon 
Government  was  facing  a  serious  crisis.  Workers  in  the 
British-owned  factories,  refineries  and  ship-yards  in  Ran¬ 
goon  went  on  strike  for  higher  wages.  The  British  firms 
were  opposed  to  wage-increases.  The  Government  was 
able  to  break  the  strike  by  the  use  of  troops  and  by 
arresting  many  of  the  strikers  and  their  leaders.  By  April, 
the  workers  were  forced  back  to  work.  At  the  same  time, 
leaders  of  the  “  White  Flag  ”  Communist  Party  were 
arrested  and  their  press  closed  down. 

This  turn  of  events  caused  uneasiness  in  the  country, 
and  the  propaganda  of  the  Communists  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
firms  did  not  go  altogether  unheeded.  The  general 
demand  was  for  more  social  reforms,  and  not  less.  At  the 
end  of  May,  1948,  reacting  no  doubt  to  public  opinion, 
Thakin  Nu,  the  Prime  Minister,  issued  a  “United  Left” 
programme.  “Burma  Goes  Communist ”  was  the  banner 
headline  in  one  London  paper,  and  shares  of  British  firms 
in  Burma  dropped  in  value. 

Certain  British  firms  had  already  been  taken  over  by 
the  Burmese  Government.  The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Com¬ 
pany  and  one-third  of  the  forestry  concessions  were 
nationalised  on  1st  June  of  last  year.  There  were  indica¬ 
tions,  however,  that  a  good  security  of  tenure  had  been 
given  to  the  oil  and  mining  companies. 

The  alarm  felt  in  London  was  premature.  After  an 
interview  with  the  Burmese  Ambassador  in  London,  Mr. 
Bevin  was  able  to  say :  “  Earlier  reports  of  the  Burmese 
Prime  Minister’s  utterances  were  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  this 
country.”  Two  days  later  the  Burmese  Foreign  Minister 
stated  that  “  Burma  is  not  turning  Communist.”  It  would 
seem  that  Thakin  Nu’s  words  were  intended  for  internal 
consumption  more  than  as  an  indication  of  policy. 

In  June  and  July,  1948,  events  moved  fast  in  Burma. 
A  re-shuffle  of  the  cabinet  took  place,  and  there  were 
reports  of  talks  between  the  Communists  and  the  dis¬ 
contented  Karen  minority.  That  unrest  was  not  confined 
to  the  Communists  was  proved  when  in  July  a  hundred 
members  of  the  Peoples’  Volunteer  Organisation,  a  para¬ 
military  socialist  body,  were  arrested  in  Rangoon.  They 
had  urged  negotiations  with  the  Communists  and  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  new  Government. 

The  P.V.O.s  now  split  into  two  groups — the  “White 


Band,”  which  joined  with  the  Communists,  and  the 
“  Yellow  Band  ”  minority  which  continued  to  support  the 
Govenunent.  Press  reports  have  mentioned  the  existence 
c?f  a  dissident  Communist  group,  named  the  “  Red  Band  ” 
Communist  Party.  This  is  understood  to  be  a  small  and 
unimportant  body  whose  leader,  Thakin  Soe,  is  reported 
to  support  the  Rangoon  Government. 

In  August  fighting  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  South 
and  Central  Burma  and  a  number  of  infantry  units  went 
over  to  the  rebels.  Consequently,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  reliable  troops,  U  Tin  Tut  formed  an  auxiliary 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  sponsored  by  the  Socialist 
Party. 

When  Parliament  met  on  August  31st,  only  150  mem¬ 
bers  were  present,  and  a  hundred  were  absent.  Seventeen 
were  known  to  have  been  detained  by  the  police. 

The  first  week  in  September  saw  a  Karen  rising  in 
Tenasserim.  This  appeared  to  be  an  anti-Communist 
move,  and  was  sympathetically  received  by  the  more  con¬ 
servative  section  of  the  Bntish  press.  Negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  Karens  and  the  Rangoon  Government, 
and  the  “  bloixlless  insurrection  ”  died  out  without  any 
decisive  results. 

On  September  20,  U  Tin  Tut,  Inspector-General  of  the 
armed  forces,  ex-member  of  the  I.C.S.,  and  known  friend 
of  Britain,  was  assassinated  in  Rangoon. 

October  opened  with  renewed  rebel  activities  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon.  The  water  sup^y 
was  cut  and  skirmishes  took  place  all  around  the  city. 
Negotiations,  which  had  been  opened  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  “  White  Band  ”  P.V.Os.  broke  down,  and  a 
new  Karen  rebellion  was  reported  from  Central  Burma. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  who  visited  Britain 
at  that  time,  announced  at  a  press  conference  that  his 
Government  was  “  receiving  technical  advice,  arms  and 
ammunition  from  Britain.” 

There  was  a  stir  in  British  commercial  circles  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  compensation  given  to  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  Flotilla  Company  would  be  in  the  form  of 
inconvertible  Burmese  bonds.  Dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  in  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Jay,  Economic 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  said  that  the  Government  would 
press  for  payment  of  adequate  compensation  to  the 
expropriated  British  firms. 

A  sensation  was  caused  in  Burma  by  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell,  Rangoon  Daily  Mail  correspondent 
Copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  Campbell  to  Colonel  Cromarty- 
Tulloch,  war-time  leader  of  the  Karens,  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Rangoon  authorities.  These  letters  indicated 
that  Colonel  Cromarty-Tulloch,  then  in  Calcutta,  was  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  Karen  leaders. 

.The  year  1949  opened  with  the  breakdown  of  further 
talks  between  the  dissident  P.V.O.s  and  the  Government. 
The  announcement  of  a  large  budget  deficiency  did  not 
increase  confidence  in  the  Government.  In  order  to 
appease  foreign  interests  the  Prime  Minister  announced 
that  foreign  business  still  had  a  part  to  play  in  Burma,  and 
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that  the  Government  was  anxious  to  encourage  private  as 
well  as  public  enterprise. 

The  important  event  of  January  was  a  big  Karen 
advance  that  swept  over  Burma  as  far  as  Bassein.  There 
were  also  reports  of  a  Karen-Communist  alliance,  and 
Communist  support  for  the  Karen  demand  for  a  separate 
state.  Thakin  Nu’s  offer  of  Karen  independence  was 
apparently  not  satisfactory.  Press  reports  indicated  that 
the  older  Karen  leaders,  who  in  the  past  had  been  in  touch 
with  Colonel  Cromarty-Tulloch,  had  been  brushed  aside 
by  the  younger  and  more  militant  ones. 

Towns  all  over  South  and  Central  Burma  were 
captured  and  re-captured  by  Government  and  Karen- 
Communist-P.V.O.  forces.  Rangoon’s  water  supply  was 
repeatedly  cut,  and  a  large  Karen  force  dug  itself  in  at 
Insein,  only  a  few  miles  from  Rangoon.  Captain  David 
Vivian,  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for  complicity  in 
smuggling  arms  to  the  assassins  of  Aung  San,  was  released 
from  Insein  jail  by  the  Karens.  The  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Karen  Rifles,  800  strong,  refused  to  surrender  their 
arms  when  ordered  to  do  so.  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  Burmese  Government  then  approached  the 
British  Government  for  financial  aid.  As  a  result,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  Britain.  Australia,  and  India  took 
place  at  New  Delhi  on  February  28th,  but  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  help  Burma  until  the  Rangoon 
Government  had  set  its  house  in  order.  Dr.  Evatt. 
Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  capped  this  by 
suggesting  that  Burma  should  return  to  the  British 
Commonwealth,  a  remark  which  caused  considerable 
resentment  in  that  country. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  Rangoon 
Government  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
Rangoon  and  a  few  strong  points  up-country.  Mandalay 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  The  Karens  turned 
down  the  offer  of  an  amnesty,  under  pressure  from  their 
younger  leaders  who  over-ruled  a  peace  decision  at  the  last 
moment. 

There  was  news  in  March  that  a  P.V.O.  Government, 
under  Bo  Zin  Zaw,  had  been  set  up  in  Prome. 
In  the  middle  of  April  the  situation  was  so  serious 
that  Thakin  Nu  flew  to  India  for  talks  with  Pandit  Nehru 
and  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  before  their  departure  for  the 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  London  to  enlist 
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their  good  offices  at  that  meeting.  British  terms  were 
apparently  now  acceptable  to  the  Burmese.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  the  British  Foreign  Minister  announced  that  the 
British.  Indian.  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  governments  had 
agreed  to  extend  aid  to  Burma.  A  committee  of 
Ambassadors  was  set  up  in  Rangoon  to  work  out  the  ways 
and  means  of  organising  help.  It  was  understood  that  aid 
should  consist  of  credits,  anns  and  consumer  goods. 

Press  comments  expressed  the  hope  that  the  aid  would 
allow  the  Rangoon  Government  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Karens  and  perhaps  part  of  the  P.V.O.s,  and 
detach  them  from  their  Communist  allies.  It  would  also 
enable  the  Government  to  finance  its  rice  exports,  so  badly 
needed  for  Malaya  and  India. 

Following  the  agreement  with  the  Dominions  a  draft 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Burmese  Parliament  to  alter 
the  laws  regulating  foreign  capital  and  to  enable  foreign 
interests  to  predominate  in  the  exploitation  of  the  country’s 
raw  material  and  other  resources. 
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Bombay  by  Air  India  throughout  India. 

Freight,  too.  cai  now  accepted  ^ 

AIR-INDIA  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  BOHBAT  New  iMHa  Awuraitce  Buildint  Mahatma 
Ghandi  Raad  Fart  Bombay  TalephoiM  32957  CAIBO  54  Rim  Ibrahim  facha 

Ttlophonc  50583  GENEVA  6  Rue  Bonivard  TtIcphoiM  20429  and  20420  Cable*  AIR  INDIA 
LONDON  56  Haymarkat  SWI  Ttlaphont  WHItthall  B506/7  Cabits  AIR  INOA 


To  sum  up  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  it  aid,  however,  might  put  Thakin  Nu  and  his  friends  back 
can  be  said  that  the  Rangoon  Government  had  indeed  been  on  their  feet.  Undoubtedly  we  will  now  see  a  far  greater 
hard  pushed.  Without  the  British  arms  and  advice  already  participation  of  British  and  Indian  influence  in  the  affairs 
given,  it  might  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  Further  of  Burma  than  has  existed  since  1947. 

INTEGRATION  IN  INDIA 

by  Oscar  Spate 

O  INCH  ihe  mediatisation  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  million  people  respectively.  Baroda,  with  its  8,000  square 


Holy  Roman  Empire  there  has  probably  been  no 
more  thorough  remodelling  of  an  archaic  territorial 
structure  than  that  which  the  States  Ministry  of  the  Indian 
Union  has  now  all  but  completed.  In  the  old  Indian 
Empire  there  were  584  states  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
half  a  dozen  countries  larger  and  more  populous  than 
many  a  fully  sovereign  member  of  U.N.  down  to  petty 
estates  which  were  really  no  more  than  a  mediaeval  manor; 
such,  for  example,  was  the  square  mile  or  so  of  Nahara 
in  Gujarat,  whose  lord  was  passing  rich  on  an  annual 
revenue  £7  2s.  6d.  These,  of  course,  were  extremes;  the 
majority  of  the  states  were  much  less  than  the  size  of  an 
English  county  and  had  a  population  less  than  that  of  an 
English  municipal  borough. 

Of  the  584,  a  mere  handful  acceded  to  Pakistan: 
Bahaw'alpur,'  Khairpur,  half  a  dozen  states  in  Baluchistan 
and  the  N.-W.F.P.,  with  the  Tribal  .Agencies  of  that 
Frontier.  The  Union  thus  began  life  with  at  least  550 
states,  which  had  been  in  direct  relations  with  the  para¬ 
mount  power  or  in  complicated  feudal  subordination  to 
other  princes.  The  obvious  administrative  and  economic 
problems  this  presented  were  much  aggravated  by  the 
bizarre  fragmentation  of  the  states:  in  Gujarat  and 
Kathiawar  the  individual  units  numbered  over  350,  but 
many  enclaves  and  exclaves  brought  the  number  of  separ¬ 
ate  pieces  of  territory  up  to  850  (E.  &  O.  E.),  all  of  which, 
except  for  the  tiny  Portuguese  holdings  of  Daman  and  Diu, 
are  now  welded  into  the  Union  of  Saurashtra  or  merged 
with  Bombay  Province.  The  larger  entities,  such  as 
Hyderabad,  Gwalior,  Mysore,  Travancore  and  perhaps  20 
or  30  others,  were  reasonably  well  administered,  some  of 
them  indeed  with  admirable  imagination  and  drive;  but 
clearly  the  ruck  of  the  princely  proletariat  was  quite  unable 
to  provide  even  adequate  police  and  administrative  cadres, 
let  alone  progressive  social  services. 

By  direct  merging  into  provincial  territory  or  by  the 
formation  of  Unions  of  States,  entering  the  larger  Union 
as  sub-federal  blocs,  the  state  units  have  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  11  or  12,  with  6  very  minor  states  (mostly  border¬ 
ing  Assam)  still  outstanding.  The  current  statistical 
confusion  is  of  course  immense,  but  so  also  will  be  the 
future  simplification. 

The  states  merged  have  gone  mostly  to  Orissa,  Central 
Provinces,  and  Bombay.  Most  of  them  were  very  small 
and  backward,  but  in  the  east  Mayurbhanj  (Orissa)  has 
very  important  iron  workings  and  Bastar  (C.P.)  great 
reserves  of  iron-ore,  while  Seraikela  and  Kharsawan 
(Bihar)  are  sources  of  refractories  and  asbestos;  the  unifi¬ 
cation  in  this  area  should  enable  more  rational  planning 
of  the  metallurgical  industries  round  Jamshedpur.  Besides 
a  host  of  petty  states,  Bombay  has  recently  acquired 
Kolhapur  and  Baroda,  with  over  one  and  nearly  three 


miles  cut  up  into  some  30  pieces,  obviously  impeded  the 
integration  of  the  new  Districts  of  Palanpur  and  Hiraat- 
nagar,  but  it  has  added  to  Bombay  several  exclaves  in 
Kathiawar,  including  Port  Okha  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula. 
The  United  Provinces,  East  Punjab,  and  Madras  have  each 
picked  up  two  or  three  small  states.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  the  Central  Provinces  displaces  Madras  and 
Rajasthan  as  the  largest  unit. 

Besides  these  mergers,  three  aieas  have  come  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Government  at  New 
Delhi.  Two  of  these  are  of  some  strategic  significance: 
the  borders  of  Cutch  march  with  Western  Pakistan  and 
the  boundary  is  actually  disputed,  though  as  it  runs 
through  vast  wastes  of  tidal  mud-flats  the  dispute  is  merely 
technical;  while  in  the  north  the  petty  Punjab  Hill  States, 
now  grouped  into  Himachal  Pradesh,  are  important  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  routes  into  Kashmir  and  Tibet.  Bhopal,  in  the 
centre  of  India,  did  not  accede  to  either  of  the  two  sub¬ 
federations  formed  from  the  old  Central  Indian  Agency 
and  will  soon  be  taken  over  by  the  Centre. 

Kashmir  is  still  sub  judice;  Hyderabad  and  Mysore, 
with  oyer  16  and  nearly  7^  million  people  respectively, 
form  single  units.  With  trifling  exceptions  the  remaining 
states  now  form  six  sub-federations,  the  Unions  of  Cochin- 
Travancore,  Madhyabharat,  Patiala  and  East  Punjab. 
Rajasthan,  Saurashtra,  and  Vindhya  Pradesh.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Rajasthan,  which,  since  the  recent  acquisation 
of  the  little  Matsya  Union,  now  coincides  with  the  old 
Rajputana  Agency,  less  three  small  states  merged  with 
Bombay:  it  has  an  area  of  128,430  square  miles  and  popu¬ 
lation  (1941)  of  13,089,364.  Madhyabharat,  the  western 
portion  of  the  old  Central  India  Agency,  plus  Gwalior, 
has  only  half  the  population  of  Rajasthan  (4,0(X),(XX)  com¬ 
ing  with  Gwalior),  but  is  probably  of  greater  general  im¬ 
portance;  Vindhya  Pradesh,  the  poor  and  backward  eastern 
half  of  the  C.I.A.,  may  not  be  “  viable  ”  for  long  unless 
it  can  improve  economic  and  administrative  standards. 
Saurashtra  unites  much-fragmented  Kathiawar  into  one 
unit.  In  the  south,  Cochin-Travancore  has  a  strong  indi¬ 
viduality:  nowhere  else  is  caste  so  minutely  divided  and 
so  strong,  but  (perhaps  by  reaction)  it  has  the  largest  popu¬ 
lation,  3^2  per  cent.,  of  Christians.  Finally  the  Punjab 
states,  except  for  Bahawalpur  and  Khairpur  and  three  very 
small  ones  merged  in  East  Punjab,  have  formed  a  union 
under  the  leadership  of  Patiala.  Most  of  the  rulers  and 
(especially  since  the  post- partition  migrations)  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  are  Sikhs,  and  this  concentration  may 
raise  a  difficult  problem  of  assimilation. 

The  outstanding  states  are  of  little  importance  and 
will  probably  be  merged  or,  in  the  case  of  Manipur  which 
lies  on  the  Burma  border  and  Sikkim  in  the  Himalayas, 
centrally  administered.  Besides  these  two  the  states  not 


yet  disposed  of  are  Cooch  Behar  and  Tripura  (Bengal), 
the  Kiiusi  Hills  (Assam),  and  Sandur  (Madras).  Nepal 
and  Bhutan  were  not,  of  course,  Indian  States,  The  five 
small  enclaves  of  French  India  (203  square  miles,  323,000 
people)  are  to  have  a  plebiscite  and  will  probably  vote 
to  join  India;  Portuguese  India  is,  of  course,  much  larger 
(1,537  square  miles,  624,000  people)  and  far  more  valuable 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
Portuguese  have  not  been  very  forthcoming. 

This  immense  task  of  re-organisation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  violence,  save  for  the  five  days’  “  police 
action  ”  in  Hyderabad  ana  the  comic  opera  affair  in  PROVINCES  GAINED  BY  MERGERS 
Junagadh;  Kashmir,  of  course,  is  a  different  issue.  There  Increase 

is  probably  little  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  many  1941  1947  % 

picturesque  but  anachronistic  courts,  and  the  dispossessed  59  475  79  078  _ 

will  retain  ample  privy  purses' with  which ’to  pursue  lives  gomUny  ’  76*443  114*789  33 

of  artistic  ease,  while  some  have  already  seen  the  open-  pV  qa’sTs  nn*^94 

ings  which  Union  service  offers  to  men  of  substance  and  p  p,  •  k*  i7’nd^  77*417 
traditional  standing;  the  Maharajah  of  Bhavnagar  ^  177’/; in 

(Saurashtra)  for  example  is  now  Governor  of  Madras.  A  ■"  77’iQa  ^q’sAq  as 

great  step  has  been  taken  towards  a  rational  territorial  "  a 

structure,  but  something  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  United  Ps. .  1U6,Z4/  0 

removing  various  enclaves  and  interlocking  peninsulas  of  *  1941  figures  approxima 

territory;  Port  Okha,  for  instance,  _ _ 

might  well  be  handed  over  to 

Saurashtra,  which  forms  practi-  (' 

cally  all  its  hinterland.  In  some 


STATISTICAL  NOTE 

(Areas  in  square  miles;  populations  in  thousands  by  1941  Census) 
UNIONS  Area  Population 

Cochin-Travancore  .  9,155  7,493 

Madhyabharat  . 46,273  7,150 

Patiala  and  E.  Punjab .  10,199  3,424 

Rajasthan  . 128,430  13,089 

Saurashtra  .  35,222  4,192 

Vindhya  Pradesh  .  24,598  3,569 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  A  RECENT  TOUR 

by  General  Albert  Orsborn,  C.B.E. 


Though  one  of  the  youngest  of  western  missionary 
movements  in  Ceylon,  PaUstan,  and  the  republic  of 
India,  the  Salvation  Army  has  at  present  over  six 
thousand  centres  of  work  in  these  three  new  dominions  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Seeing  that  but  four 
Europeans  commenced  our  work  in  Bombay  in  1882,  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  sixty-seven  years  has  been  very 
encouraging,  and  it  was  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could 
that,  with  my  wife,  I  left  England  for  Ceylon  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

On  every  hand  I  was  given  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  Senanayake,  could  not 
have  been  more  generous  or  co-operative.  Pandit  Nehru, 
with  whom  I  had  a  lengthy  conversation,  assured  me  that 
the  Army  was  welcome  in  India  so  long  as  we  worked 
sincerely  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  To  this  I  instantly 
replied  that  we  never  worked  anywhere  on  any  other  terms, 
neither  did  we  wish  such  conditions  of  service  to  be  altered. 
I  was  unable  to  see  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  but  from  many 
Quarters  in  Pakistan  I  was  given  the  most  unequivocal 
assurances  that  there  would  be  no  deliberate  attack  on  any 
Christian  worker  or  institution. 

In  short,  this  means  that  recent  political  changes  have 
not  worked  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Indeed,  we  are  now  delivered  from  the  unjustifiable 
suspicion,  nourished  in  certain  quarters,  that  we  were 
government  agents ! 

Our  work  in  the  three  dominions  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  officers  who  belong  to  those  dominions.  Of  our 
3.000  full-time  officers,  only  169  are  of  western  stock. 
This  means  that  men  and  women  of  the  various  races 
inhabiting  the  sub-continent  are  themselves  working  among 
their  own  countrymen — in  certain  instances  in  positions  of 
authority  and  influence. 

It  seems  as  if  the  ancient  religions  of  the  sub-continent 
are,  to  some  degree,  failing  to  hold  the  younger  generation, 
though  I  cannot  rejoice  when  naked  secularism  takes  the 
place  of  an  age-old  culture.  I  recall  the  parable  of  the 
house  swept  and  garnished  into  which  seven  devils  entered 
in  place  of  one. 

Knowing  that  the  human  heart,  like  nature,  abhors  a 
vacuum,  the  Salvation  Army  is  working  at  full  stretch  to 
proclaim  Jesus  as  Saviour.  To  the  rationalist  it  may  seem 
foolish  presumption  that  the  movement  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  lead — a  minority  within  a  minority,  for  the 
Army  is  but  one  Christian  movement  among  many,  and 
the  total  number  of  Christians  in  the  three  countries  is  but 
2  per  cent,  of  the  population — should  seek  to  redeem  a 
vast  population  which  embraces  three  out  of  every  five 
persons  in  what  has  hitherto  been  known  as  “the  King’s 


dominions.”  Yet,  because  of  their  public  witness. 
Salvationists  count  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
and  there  is  no  activity  undertaken — social,  medical  or 
educational — which  is  not  based  upon,  and  seeks  to  pro¬ 
claim,  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

One  illustration  of  each  must  suffice. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war,  the 
Salvation  Army  was  invited  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces  to  take  over  certain  criminal  tribes — i.e., 
groups  whose  sole  occupation  was  crime,  on  the  proceeds 
of  which  they  not  only  lived  themselves  but  secured  a 
degree  of  immunity  from  punishment.  The  governments 
in  the  Punjab,  Madras,  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  soon 
followed  suit,  until  at  one  time  we  had  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  people  in  our  direct  care.  This  reformative  work 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  are  now  virtually  indistinguishable  from  any  nor¬ 
mal  village  community,  and  the  Criminal  Settlement  Act 
is  being  repealed. 

But  if  this  particular  piece  of  remedial  work  has 
accomplished  the  end  whereto  it  was  directed,  there  is  no 
let  up  in  our  medical  services  which  comprise  six  main 
and  nine  branch  hospitals,  three  leprosariums  and  ten 
dispensaries.  These  are  always  full,  with  their  staffs 
working  at  high  pressure,  and  if  I  single  out  Dhariwal  by 
name,  it  is  only  because  it  lies  so  close  to  the  present 
boundary  between  Pakistan  and  India  that  it  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  refugees  fleeing  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
so  was  able  to  succour  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
perished  for  lack  of  medical  aid. 

So  far  as  our  educational  work  is  concerned,  we  have 
not  been  in  any  way  adversely  affected  by  recent  political 
changes.  Our  grants  from  government  sources  have  been 
maintained,  and,  in  some  instances,  increased.  Govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  express  their  satisfaction  with  what  is 
being  done,  and  are  anxious  that  we  should  develop  our 
boarding  schools  still  further,  a  proposal  we  intend  to  take 
up. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  India,  William  Booth  shared 
a  railway  compartment  with  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is 
reliably  reported  that  Kipling  said:  “General  Booth, 
India  does  not  want  your  religion.  She  has  enough  of  her 
own.”  The  Founder  replied :  “  My  religion  consists  of  one 
word  of  four  letters — Love — and  if  you  can  show  me  that 
India  does  not  need  more  love  in  action,  I  will  pull  down 
our  flag  and  leave.” 

To-day,  after  a  personal  survey  of  India,  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  tlw 
love  of  God  took  our  pioneers  there,  has  maintained  their 
successors  since,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  their 
people  to-day. 


Continued  from  page  3  democratic  machinery  has  yet  to  be  when  he  took  over  his  new  position 

tration  than  any  other  country  in  the  proved.  This  can  perhaps  be  achieved  last  month :  “  I  solemnly  proclaim 

world.  Thus,  the  only  hope  for  Viet-  more  easily  than  it  looks.  All  that  the  future  constitution  of  Viet- 

Nam  is  a  settlement  with  Dr.  Ho  Chi  Emperor  Bao  Dai  has  to  do.  is  to  Nam  shall  be  decided  by  the  people." 

Minh  whose  reluctance  to  conduct  a  implement  his  words  spoken  at  Saigon  This  would  be  the  best  solution. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ISLAM 


by  Lt.  Col  D.  MacD.  Fife 


“  There  is  no  God  but  Allah;  and  Mohammed  is  Allah’s  Apostle.” 


Mohammed  was  bom  at  Mecca  about  A.D.  570, 
his  father  being  one  Abdallah,  belonging  to  a 
powerful  Koreish  trabe.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  Mohammed  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  and  later  by  his  uncle  Abu 
Talib. 

As  a  youth.  Mohammed  herded  sheep  and  gathered 
berries.  When  about  25  years  of  age  he  entered  the  seryice 
of  a  rich  widow,  and  made  seyeral  commercial  journeys 
into  Syria  with  caravans.  He  then  married  this  widow, 
called  Khadija,  also  of  the  Koreish  tribe,  and  they  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters  The  sons  died  young,  while 
Fatima,  who  married  her  father’s  cousin,  is  the  best-known 
of  his  daughters. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  independent  power,  or 
state  of  importance,  and  anarchy  reigned  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Nejd  and  Hijaz.  Greek  and  Persian  influence 
dominated  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Mohammed’s  commercial  journeys  considerably 
influenced  his  later  actions. 

Mecca  was  the  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Arabian 
tribes,  and  the  Koreish  tribe  had  the  care  of  all  the  places 
then  termed  sacred,  such  as  Kaaba,  Mt.  Arafat  and  the 
valley  of  Mina.  There  were  many  Gods,  temples,  fetiches, 
and  festive  ceremonies  connected  with  idol  and  star  wor¬ 
ship.  The  nomad  Arabs  set  their  trust  in  wine,  the  chase, 
love,  vengeance,  feuds,  robbery,  glory  and  in  themselves. 

A  band  of  men  in  Medina  started  to  try  and  improve 
the  religion.  These  men  were  known  as  Hanifs,  and 
Mohammed  became  connected  with  them  through  his 
wife’s  relations.  But  when  the  Hanifs  (converts)  and 
Mohammed  began  to  preach  against  idolatory  they  met 
with  a  strong  reaction  from  Mecca  since  this  affected  the 
livelihood  of  the  guardians  of  the  temples,  etc.  The 
Koreish  demanded  from  Abu  Talib  that  he  should  silence 
his  nephew,  but  he  refused.  Then  the  Meccans  punished 
those  that  had  become  converts.  Many  fled  the  country 
and  Mohammed  was  reduced  to  poverty.  His  wife  died, 
and  then  his  uncle,  and  in  A.D.  662  Mohammed  was  forced 
to  move  to  Medina.  This  flight  of  his  dates  the  Moslem 
Hegira  Era. 

While  still  in  Mecca  it  was  Mohammed’s  custom  to 
spend  long  periods  alone  on  Mt.  Hira,  and  it  was  after 
these  meditations  that  he  began  to  see  visions.  The  first 
one  came  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  when  Gabriel  visited 
him  by  night  and  forced  him  to  read  from  a  silk  scroll. 
He  who  was  unable  to  read,  then  read  aloud: 

“  Read !  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  who  created  man 
from  a  drop.  Read!  for  thy  Lord  is  the  Most  High  who 
hath  taught  by  the  pen;  hath  taught  to  man  what  he  knew 
not.  Nay,  truly  man  walketh  in  delusion,  when  he  deems 
that  he  suffices  for  himself;  to  the  Lord  they  must  all 
return.” 


In  Medina  Mohammed  became  a  judge,  law-maker, 
and  a  ruler  of  the  city.  He  condemned  the  Bedouin  prac¬ 
tice  of  killing  new-born  daughters,  and  prohibited  wine, 
usury,  gambling  and  certain  foods. 

War  was  declared  against  the  Meccans,  and  in 
December  623  A.D.,  314  of  Mohammed’s  Islams  (or 
Muslims)  defeated  600  Meccans  at  Badr.  After  this  many 
adventurers  flocked  to  join  Mohammed.  Other  victories 
followed,  and  after  one  of  them  it  is  recorded  that 
Mohammed  beheaded  700  prisoners,  and  sold  their  women 
and  children. 

In  January,  627,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Meccans  and  wounded.  Medina  was  besieged,  but  the 
ditch  and  eanh-works  thrown  up  under  Mohammed’s 
orders  saved  it  from  capture.  During  the  next  year 
Mohammed  proclaimed  a  public  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
concluded  a  10  year  treaty  with  the  Meccans.  He  had 
many  followers,  and  missionaries  were  sent  over  all  Arabia 
and  to  the  countries  beyond.  He  demanded  the  conversion 
to  Islam  of  Chosroes  II,  of  Heraclius,  of  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  and  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  first 
Christian  versus  Moslem  war  resulted,  and  Mohammed 
was  beaten  by  Amru,  the  Ghassanide. 

Then  Mohammed  suddenly  marched  on  Mecca  with 
10,000  men  (in  spite  of  the  10  year  treaty!)  and  as  most  of 
Ihe  Meccans  were  then  absent  from  the  city,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  capturing  it.  He  was  now  recognised  as  a 
chief  and  a  prophet  and  destroyed  all  the  idols.  By  the 
eighth  year  after  his  flight  to  Medina,  all  the  Arabian 
tribes  sent  representatives  to  pay  him  homage.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  war  on  the  Syrians  of  Byzantium  were  put  in 
hand. 

In  632  Mohammed  took  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hajj  were  decided  for  all  time 
on  Mt.  Arafat.  He  then  fell  ill  and  died  at  noon  on  the 
12th  of  the  3rd  month,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira 
(Flight  from  Mecca)  which  corresponds  to  8th  June,  633. 
Abu  Bekr,  his  father-in-law,  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 

The  theoretical  part  of  Islam  is  Imam,  or  faith;  yhile 
the  practical  side  is  Din,  or  religion  .  The  Moslem’s  God 
is,  like  that  of  the  Christians,  “The  Creator  of  all  things 
ii:  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and  preserves  all  without 
beginning;  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full 
of  mercy.’’ 

The  Moslems  contend  that  God  has  no  offspring — 
“  He  begetteth  not  nor  is  He  begotten.’’  Jesus,  therefore, 
is  termed  a  prophet  with  a  divine  birth,  and  since  the 
Koran  superseded  the  Gospel,  so,  the  Moslems  believe. 
Mohammed  superseded  Christ. 

Moslems  believe  that  Angels  stand  between  God  and 
Man.  The  chief  ones  are,  Gabriel  or  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Angel  of  Revelations;  Michael,  the  special  protector  of  the 
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Jews,  Raphael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  Uriel  (Israfil)  who  five  times  every  24  hours.  The  face  must  be  turned 
will  sound  the  trumpet  at  the  Resurrection,  ^ch  human  towards  the  Kibleh,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  These 
has  2  guardian  angels,  but  there  are  also  evil  genii,  the  prayers  are  to  be  said  at  sunset,  nightfall,  daybreak,  noon, 
chief  of  whom  are  called  Ifrit  and  afternoon. 

God  has  sent  many  prophets  into  the  world  to  inter-  During  the  Ramadan  month,  Moslems  must  refrain 
pret  his  wishes;  Adam,  Moses,  Noah,  Abraham,  Jesus  and  from  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  smelling  perfumes,  bathing, 
Mohammed.  Other  ^liefs  are  in  the  resurrection,  and  and  all  worldly  pleasures,  from  daybreak  until  sunset! 
final  judgment  The  signs  of  the  Last  Day  will  be  the  Circumcision  is  the  Moslem’s  badge  of  faith,  and  takes 
sun  rising  in  the  west;  then  the  Beast  will  appear;  Con-  place  during  the  6th  to  8th  year  of  a  boy’s  life.  The 
stantinople  will  be  taken  by  Jesus  at  Lud;  a  war  with  the  drinking  of  wine  and  spiritous  liquors  is  prohibited,  as  is 
Jews  will  take  place,  and  Yaijuj  and  Matuj  will  appear  also  the  eating  of  pig,  or  of  any  meat  that  has  not  been 
(Jog  and  Magog).  There  will  be  great  smoke  and  an  halaled  (animal  slaughtered  by  having  its  throat  cut), 
eclipse;  the  Moslems  will  return  to  idolatory;  the  Kaaba  The  Moslem  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months,  and 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  Ethiopians;  beasts  will  speak;  the  era  commences  with  the  Flight  of  Mohammed  to 
and  finally  a  great  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those  Medina  in  622. 

that  have  faith.  The  last  of  the  precepts  of  the  pure  Islam  faith  is 

The  chief  duties  of  the  practical  side  of  Islam  are  “the  full  and  unconditional  submission  to  God’s  decree 
prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting  and  pilgrimage.  Prayer  is  the  (Islam.’’  Not  only  a  man’s  fortunes,  but  his  deeds  and. 
Key  to  Paradise,  and  consists  of  the  Ghasl,  or  ablution  of  therefore,  his  future  rewards  or  punishments  are 
the  body,  followed  by  a  recital  of  extracts  from  the  Koran  irrevocably,  and  unavoidably  pre-ordained.  (Kismet.) 


AUSTRALIA’S  WHITE  CURTAIN 


hy  K.  D.  Gott 


IT  is  reported  from  Australia  that  the  Labour  Party —  ments  undertaken  by  Australia  have  made  this  aspect 
which  holds  power  at  the  moment — has  authorised  the  increasingly  important. 

Minister  for  Immigration  (Mr.  A.  A.  Calwell)  to  draft  Despite  White  Australia  small  numbers  of  coloured 
legislation  to  deport  all  Asian  residents  from  the  country,  people  have  hved  in  the  country  for  many  years  without 
This  is  disappointing  news  to  those  who  hoped  for  a  being  regarded  as  a  threat  to  economic  standards  or 
retreat  from  the  Minister’s  provocative  application  of  the  arousing  any  racial  hostility.  The  recent  war  brought  an 
White  Australia  policy  oyer  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  influx  of  a  few  thousand  evacuees  from  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Calwell’s  action  in  deporting  coloured  residents  from  the  the  Philippines  and  other  areas  overrun  by  Japan.  Many 
country  has  aroused  fierce  hostility  towards  Australia  cf  them  worked  in  industry  and  served  in  the  armed  forces 
throughout  South-East  Asia  and  retaliatory  legislation  in  alongside  white  Australians.  They  were  accepted  into  the 
the  Philippines — to  say  nothing  of  criticism  from  within  Australian  community  as  welcome  allies,  for  despite  its 
Australia  from  newspapers,  church  and  trade  union  immigration  policy,  Australia  is  remarkably  free  of  colour 
leaders,  and  public  figures  anxious  for  peaceful  relations  p.^ejudice.  Many  of  these  war-time  arrivals  married 
with  neighbouring  countries.  Australian  girls  and  started  to  raise  families  in  the  expecta- 

The  “  White  Australia  policy  ’’  is  merely  the  name  t.on  of  being  allowed  to  live  in  Australia, 
given  to  the  established  practice  of  excluding  coloured  But  soon  after  the  war  a  series  of  deportations  by  the 

people  from  the  country.  By  1866  every  Australian  colony  Immigration  Department  startled  Australia  and  destroyed 
had  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  entry  of  Chinese  and  the  goodwill  she  had  won  in  S.E.  Asia  during  the  war 
with  the  advent  of  Federation  in  1901  the  first  Common-  years.  In  November  1947,  14  Malayan  seamen  who  were 
wealth  Parliament  enacted  a  language  test  for  immigrants,  married  to  Australians  and  with  homes  and  children  in 
This  still  stands  on  the  statute  book  and  is  used  by  the  the  country  were  ordered  to  quit.  Criticism  flared  up  in 
Government  to  exclude  anyone — coloured  or  white —  the  Malayan  press  and  there  was  talk  of  boycotting 
whom  it  does  not  want  in  the  country.  Australian  goods.  This  was  followed  by  an  announcement 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  main  aim  of  “White  that  Australian  servicemen  in  Japan  who  had  married 
Australia  ”  was  to  preserve  Australian  living  standards.  Japanese  would  not  be  allowed  to  bring  their  wives  into 
The  early  Labour  movement  associated  itself  with  the  the  country,  nor  would  their  marriages  be  recognised.  One 
policy  because  of  the  growing  use  by  Queensland  sugar  cf  the  more  recent  cases  is  that  of  “Tiger”  Parkes,  an 
planters  of  coloured  labour  from  the  Pacific  islands.  Over  American  negro  boxer,  who  is  married  with  two  children 
47,(XX)  islanders  were  brought  to  Australia  under  an  and  has  lived  in  Australia  for  15  years;  he  too  has  been 
indenture  system  that  was  akin  to  slavery.  ordered  out. 

Politically,  White  Australia  has  served  to  preserve  Reports  of  deportation  proceedings  against  Chinese, 
Australia  as  a  British  outpost.  Recent  defence  commit-  Afghans,  Malayans,  U.S.  negroes  and  other  coloured 


people  have  become  regular  items  in  the  Australian  press. 
Nor  have  these  facts  been  missed  by  newspapers  in 
Malaya,  Ceylon,  China.  India  and  Asia  generally  which 
have  b^n  bitter  in  their  comments. 

Inside  Australia  some  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  Mr. 
Calwell  has  been  almost  as  fierce.  Australians  have  been 
shocked  by  the  inhumanity  shown  in  several  cases  and 
by  his  uncompromising  and  rigid  attitude  towards  people 
with  coloured  skins.  Press  photos  have  shown  tearful 
shipside  scenes  as  Australian  wives  and  Australian-born 
children  were  parted  from  coloured  husbands  and  fathers, 
seme  of  whom  had  been  handcuffed  and  kept  in  prison 
pending  deportation. 

The  economic  justification  of  White  Australia  is 
accepted  by  all  the  main  political  parties;  Australia’s 
economy  is  not  such  as  could  withstand  the  sudden  influx 
of  thousands  of  Asians — or  Europeans  for  that  matter — 
without  a  serious  lowering  of  living  standards.  But 
equally,  nobody  has  suggested  that  the  mere  handful  of 
coloui^  people  living  in  the  country  have  ever  menaced 
i(s  living  standards. 

The  trade  unions — the  most  jealous  guardians  of  the 
Australian  standard  of  living — have  been  among  the  lead- 
jr.c  critics  of  Mr.  Calwell’s  actions.  Several  trade  imion 
spokesmen  have  made  it  clear  that  they  prefer  the  coloured 
people  deported  by  Mr.  Calwell  to  the  white  displaced 
persons  from  Europe  whom  he  is  admitting  to  the  country 
in  view  of  the  hostility  shown  by  some  of  the  latter  towards 
trades  unionism. 

Left-wing  unions  covering  the  waterfront  industries 
have  shown  themselves  more  sympathetic  to  the  Indo-^ 
nesians  than  to  the  Dutch.  For  two-and-a-half  years  they 
maintained  a  ban  on  supplies  for  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia 
in  support  of  the  Republican  cause;  it  was  reimposed 
shortly  after  hostilities  broke  out  again  last  December. 

The  absence  of  any  logical  economic  basis  for  the 
deportations  has  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Calwell — in  con¬ 
trast  to  preceding  Immigration  Ministers— has  chosen  to 
interpret  the  White  Australia  policy  as  a  racial  doctrine 
even  to  the  extent  of  alienating  opinion  in  his  own  country 
and  abroad.  His  statement  that  “  a  mongrel  Australia  is 
impossible  ”  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

One  exception  has  been  made.  A  suggestion  that 
Maoris  living  in  Australia  might  be  deported  produced  an 
outcry  from  New  2^aland  where  a  Labour  Government  is 
kept  in  office  by  four  Maori  votes.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Calwell  assured  Maoris  resident  in  Australia  that  they 
could  remain. 

Mr.  Calwell’s  first  set-back  came  in  March  of  this 
year  in  what  has  become  known  as  the  “  O’Keefe  case.” 
Mrs.  Annie  O’Keefe,  a  British  subject  of  Indonesian  origin, 
married  to  an  Australian  and  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
had  hved  in  Australia  since  1942.  Late  last  year  she  was 
served  with  a  deportation  order  by  immigration  officials. 

Her  case  received  considerable  publicity,  but  repre¬ 
sentations  from  trade  unions  and  church  leaders  of  several 
denominations  failed  to  budge  the  Minister  from  his 
decision.  A  Sydney  daily  newspaper  opened  a  public  fund 
which  enabled  Mrs.  O’Keefe  to  challenge  the  deportation 
order  in  the  High  Court. 

Judgment  was  given  last  March  when  the  Court  held 
that  the  deportation  order  was  not  valid,  since  it  was  not 
issued  within  five  years  of  her  arrival  in  the  country.  This 


decision  frustrated  departmental  plans  to  deport  some  six 
hundred  Chinese  who  had  been  residents  for  some  time, 
and  Mr.  Calwell  announced  that  he  would  seek  ways  of 
closing  this  hitherto  unsuspected  loo{^ole  in  the  Immigra* 
tion  Act.  The  Labour  Party  has  since  authorised  him  to 
do  so. 

Soon  after  the  O’Keefe  case  came  another  one  which 
was  to  assume  the  importance  of  an  international  incident. 
Sergeant  Lorenzo  Gamboa,  a  Filipino  by  birth  who  had 
acquired  U.S.  nationality  and  was  serving  with  the 
American  forces  in  Tokyo,  applied  for  a  permit  to  enter 
AustraUa  on  a  temporary  visit  to  his  wife  and  two  children, 
aged  2  and  4  respectively.  It  was  bluntly  refused  by  the 
Department  of  Immigration. 

As  Australian  papers  pointed  out,  at  the  time  when 
Gamboa  was  refused  entry  two  Filipino  professional  golfers 
were  touring  Australia  on  temporary  visas. 

The  affair  took  a  new  turn  when  General  MacArthur 
appealed  to  the  Australian  Government  on  Gamboa’s 
behalf.  The  text  of  his  request  is  not  known,  but  the 
Australian  reply  to  it  stated  that  Gamboa  would  not  be 
admitted  either  as  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  resident 
Finally,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  J.  B.  Chifley)  endorsed  Mr. 
Calwell’s  stand  in  the  matter. 

Japanese  newspapers  gave  great  prominence  to  the 
case,  emphasising  that  an  American  soldier  who  had  fought 
for  Australia  was  being  prevented  from  visiting  his 
Australian  wife.  The  Manila  Municipal  Council  passed 
a  resolution  describing  the  White  Australia  policy  as 
“  contemptible  selfishness  and  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
Asiatics.”  Somewhere  in  S.E.  Asia  the  phrase  “  Australia’s 
white  curtain  ”  was  coined  and  extensively  ‘  used  in  the 
press. 

The  first  practical  retaliation  against  White  Australia 
came  during  the  following  month.  In  April,  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Philippines  Congress  ”  unanimously  and  with 
acclamation  ”  passed  the  second  reading  of  the  Reciprocal 
Immigration  Bill.  It  will  prohibit  the  entry  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines — and  temporary  or  permanent  residence  there — of 
any  foreign  national  whose  country  imposes  similar  dis¬ 
abilities  upon  FiUpinos.  And  taking  a  leaf  from  Mr. 
Cal  well’s  book,  it  was  made  retroactive.  Mr.  Atienza,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  sponsored  the  Bill  said :  “Australians 
can  start  packing  and  be  ready  to  leave  Manila  as  soon  as 
my  Bill  b^omes  law.” 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Bill  is  awaiting  approval 
by  the  Upper  House.  Only  60  Australians  are  affected  by 
the  measure,  but  the  Mellwume  Herald  reported  that  an 
export  trade  in  livestock  and  fodder  which  was  worth  a 
million  dollars  a  year  to  Australia,  had  been  lost  because 
of  the  Philippines  refusal  to  issue  the  normal  visas  to 
attendants  and  salesmen  from  Australia. 

Meanwhile  there  was  an  attempt  in  Australia  to  cover 
up  the  seriousness  of  the  Philippines  Parliament’s  retalia¬ 
tion  and  to  dissociate  it  from  Australia’s  refusal  to  allow 
entry  to  Sergeant  Gamboa.  An  official  handout  issued  in 
Canberra  on  April  13th  claimed  that  the  Atienza  Bill  was 
drafted  “  quite  some  time  before  Gamboa  applied  to  enter 
Australia  ”  and  that  “  Filipino  immigiation  policy  had  for 
centuries  aimed  at  excluding  Asiatics.”  The  Melbourne 
Sun  described  this  as  “a  clumsy  departmental  plot  to 
explain  away  the  Philippines  Reciprocal  Immigration  Bill 


. . .  The  foolishness  and  dishonesty  of  this  rigmarole  were  migration  laws  to  Asians  has  no  support  from  Dr.  H.  V. 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  but  to  put  the  matter  beyond  Evatt,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  ^^nister  for  External 
any  doubt.  Mr.  Hermenegildo  Atienza,  originator  of  the  Affairs,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  U.N.  General 
BiU,  has  promptly  announced :  “  My  Bill  was  not  drafted  Assembly. 

before  the  Gamboa  case  arose.  The  measure  was  moti-  Some  of  the  deportations — ^involving  several  Malayans 

vat^  by  the  White  Australia  policy  in  discriminating  — had  been  carried  out  at  a  time  when  the  External  Affairs 
against  Lorenzo  Gamboa  because  of  his  race!”  No  Department  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  improve  rela- 

Australian  Government  department  was  prepared  to  admit  tions  between  Australia  and  her  neighbours;  acrimonious 

responsibility  for  the  handout.  talks  between  Evatt  and  Calwell  are  alleged  to  have  taken 

By  this  time  there  was  discussion  of  the  Gamboa  case  place.  Mr.  CalweU,  however,  commands  powerful  support 
being  taken^  to  the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that  it  had  in  the  Labour  Party,  as  well  as  the  Prime  Minister’s  back- 
become  an  important  international  incident  was  suggested  ing  in  the  face  of  widespread  criticism — from  both  within 
by  the  Singapore  Free  Press  when  it  commented:  and  without  Australia. 

“Australia’s  efforts  to  construct  a  Pacific  Pact  will  not  Spokesmen  of  the  main  Opposition  group— the 

progress  far  unless  a  curb  is  placed  on  Mr.  Calwell’s  zeal.”  Liberal  Party— have  affirmed  their  belief  in  a  White 

it  was  a  clear  warning  from  Asia,  but  one  which  was  Australia,  but  condemned  the  bigoted  and  inhumane 

unnecessary  to  many  Australians.  administration  of  it.  Concerned  about  Australia’s  relations 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  Mr.  Calwell’s  activities  with  the  Near  North,  they  would  prefer  to  see  individual 
have  often  been  embarrassing  to  several  of  his  Ministerial  cases  “  glossed  over  ”  to  avoid  offence  to  Asia. 
coUeagues  engaged  in  trying  to  build  Australia’s  prestige.  The  Communist  Party  has  advocated  a  quota  system 

ioflucnCC  and  trade  in  the  East.  Prof.  MacMahon  BaU,  on  the  American  model  for  some  time,  a  proposal  which 

former  British  Commonwealth  Representative  on  the  has  the  support  of  Professor  MacMahon  Ball  and  a  grow* 

Allied  Control  Council  in  Tokyo,  who  was  sent  by  Dr,  ing  body  of  opinion^  It  would  allow  the  regulation  of 
Evatt  on  a  goodwill  mission  to  S.E.  Asia  with  £400,000  immigration  m  accordance  with  Australia’s  economic 
to  distribute  in  relief,  educational  supplies  and  scholarships  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  discounting  any  suggestion 
in  1948,  got  some  measure  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Calwell’s  of  racial  discrimination. 

policies  when  Malayan  papers  referred  to  his  mission  as  At  the  moment  it  seems  far  from  practical  politics. 

“  hypocritical.”  Soon  the  remaining  loopholes  in  the  Inunigration  Act  will 

Many  Australians  agree  with  the  Melbourne  Herald's  be  blocked  and  Asia  will  be  faced  with  an  even  more 

recent  claim  that  the  present  rigid  application  of  the  inflexible  White  Australia  policy. 


THE  RADIO  VOICES  OF  THE  EAST  (1) 


by  Charles  A.  Rigby 


INTERNATIONAL  short-wave  broadcasting  is  so 
popular  and  has  been  so  much  improved  lately  that  it 
needs  no  further  introduction.  News  travels  extremely 
quickly  nowadays,  and  distance  seems  a  mere  nothing. 
Truly,  short-wave  radio  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  age. 
By  the  mere  touch  of  a  kqob  one  can  cross  the  Himalayas, 
travel  here  and  there  and  enter  any  country  at  will. 

Many  listeners  find  that  eastern  stations  are  difficult 

to  follow  and  appreciate,  not  only  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  language,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  each 
country  has  a  distinctive  music  of  its  own.  To  some 
extent,  this  is  also  true  of  the  western  stations.  While  it 

is  impossible  to  include  all  minute  details,  l  am  mention¬ 
ing  a  few  broad  differences  and  the  languages  spoken,  as 

well  as  the  main  times  of  operation  (using  the  24-hour 
continental  system  and  times  in  B.S.T.),  call  and  call-call- 
letters  where  known,  wavelengths  and  frequencies  (in 
metres  and  megacycles  or  Mc.sl.  Tt  should  be  noted  that 

this  information  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  chiefly 

because  of  varying  conditions  in  the  ether. 

India’s  stations  have  been  much  in  the  limelight,  now 
that  her  politics  have  become  important  news.  Early  in 


1935,  Station  VUB2  at  Bombay  began  broadcasting  regu¬ 
larly  on  31.36  metres  and  soon  became  a  favourite  among 
listeners.  Some  three  years  later  transmitters  were 
erected  at  New  Delhi,  at  Madras  and  at  Calcutta.  On 
August  14th,  1938.  the  fourth  station  of  All-India  Radio 
was  opened  at  Cossipore,  (Calcutta,  and  this  10-kilowatt 
transmitter  began  regular  broadcasting  on  31.48m  and 

61.48m. 

Later  on,  more  up-to-date  transmitters  were  used.  Of 

these  stations.  VUD  (with  specially  assigned  number 

according  to  frequency)  has  proved  most  popular  among 
British  listeners  because  it  is  easily  heard.  All  four 

Slations  are  charly  identified  by  their  frequent  announce- 

ment  of  both  call  and  call-letters.  Languages  principaly 

used  are  English  and  Hindustani;  and  Bengali  is  included 
at  the  Calcutta  station. 

Latest  information  is  that  New  Delhi  is  testing  from 
19.00-20.00  (BST)  on  19.79  metres  or  15.160  Mcs;  25.45m 

(11.790  Mcs)  25.51  m.  (11.760  Mcs.)  and  31.15  m.  (9.630 

Mcs.).  However.  Delhi  has  been  heard  at  various  times 

(using  a  power  of  from  5-l(X)  KW.)  on  various  wavelengths, 
namely  13.95  m.,  16.89  m.,  19.54  m.,  19.62  m.,  19.79  m.. 


} 


25.27  m.,  25.55  m.,  31.19  m.,  31.28  m.,  31.37  m.,  31.48  m., 
41.61  m.,  49.92  m.,  60.48  m.,  61.72  m.  and  even  85.84  m. 
Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  the  Key  Station  for 
important  broadcasts  to  the  U.K.  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  transmitting  on  31.51  m.  its  main  schedule 
is  from  12.30-14.00;  and  14.40-16.00  and  sometimes  later. 
Bombay,  VUB2,  using  a  power  of  10  KW.  may  be 

heard  on  31.41  m.,  41.35m.,  and  61.43  m.  the  main  trans¬ 

mitting  times  being  07.30-10.00  and  11.00-18.30.  Madras, 

VUM2,  also  using  a  power  of  10  KW.  may  be  heard 
operating  on  31.28  m.  from  08.00-10.30  and  from  11.30- 
18.00  and  later.  Another  channel  used  is  60.98  m.  Cal¬ 
cutta  VUC2  (10  KW.)  may  be  heard  on  41.32  m.  and  on 

60.98  m.  from  12.00-18.30.  All  these  Indian  stations  are 


heard  at  their  best  during  the  late  afternoon  when  the 

wireless  waves  have  to  traverse  almost  complete  paths  of 

darkness. 

There  are  seven  more  interesting  radio  voices  in  India. 
Two  stations  have  recently  been  erected  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  at  Karachi  and  Dacca.  Radio  Pakistan  at 

Karachi  operates  on  49.38  m.  or  (6.075  Mcs.)  with  a  power 

of  .25  KW.  Schedule  is;  03.00-05.00;  08.00-09.30  and 

from  13.00-18.30.  The  station  at  Dacca  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  on  19.65  m.  and  49.55  m.  daily  from  16.00-17.00.  A 
bulletin  iq  English  is  broadcast  at  16.30.  “  Radio 

Srinagar”  in  Kashmir  may  be  heard  on  61.65  m.  (4.866 
Mcs.)  daily  from  03.30-05.00,  07.00-08.30  and  from  12.30- 
17.30.  “Radio  Jodhpur”  in  Rajputana  State  is  also 
audible  on  79  m.  (3.755  Mcs.)  on  weekdays  from  14.00- 


15.30  and  Sundays  from  14.00-16.00.  There  is  news  in 
English  daily  at  14.40.  The  station  is  expected  to  change 
its  frequency  soon  to  8.55  Mcs.  Then  there  is  Akash- 
vani  VU7MC  in  Mysore  operating  on  49.46  m.  (6.065  Mcs.) 
from  13.30-17.30.  Hyderabad,  VUV2  operates  on 

48.31  m.  and  89.96  m.  between  05.30  and  09.30  and  from 

12.30-19.(X).  This  station  has  a  power  of  only  .25  KW. 

Goa,  in  Portuguese  India,  operates  on  41.49  m.  (7.230 

Mcs.)  from  15.00-16.00  On  weekdays  Indian  languages 

are  used,  while  on  Sundays  a  change  is  made  to 
Portuguese. 

ZQH  at  Colombo  is  a  powerful  100  KW.  station 
which  is  heard  on  the  following  wavelengths:  31.51  m.. 
41.75  m.,  61.22  m.,  and  88.37  m.  It  was  formerly  “  Radio 

S.E.A.C.”  but  is  now  known  as  “  Radio  Ceylon.”  On 

Sundays  B.B.C.  news  may  be  heard  at  17.00  when 

operating  on  61.23  m.,  closing  down  with  music  at  18.00. 
On  Saturdays  dance  music  is  usually  a  feature  from  17.30- 
18.00.  It  may  be  heard  at  various  other  times. 

Not  long  after  the  formation  of  All-India  Radio. 

Burma  enter^  the  short-wave  field  with  a  1(X)  KW.  trans¬ 


mitter  at  Rangoon.  The  station,  under  the  control  of 

the  Burmese  Government,  was  designed  to  provide  a  good 
internal  service  for  listeners  in  and  beyond  Burma. 
Operating  originally  on  49.71  m.  (6.035  Mcs.)  its  main 
schedule  is  from  13.00-16.15  but  was  lately  operating  on 
31.44  m.  (9.542  Mcs.)  from  06.30-08.30  also  13.00-16.15. 
All  these  stations  are  weU  heard  in  Britain. 

{To  be  continued) 


Presenting  the  East  to  the  West 


by  G.  FitzGerald-Lee 


Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  countries 
ranging  from  Egypt  to  China,  it  is  now  part  of  my 


Xl  ranging  from  Egypt  to  China,  it  is  now  part  of  my 
work  to  lecture  to  classes  of  British  adults  of  both 
sexes  on  “  Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  East.” 

Generally  speaking,  my  audiences  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  detailed  statistics,  exact  histories  and 

geographies.  Those  who  are,  go  to  University  extension 
or  other  similar  courses  and  do  not  come  to  my  “  travel 
talks.” 

It  is  thus  not  necessary  to  have  a  deep,  theoretical  and 
academic  knowledge  of  the  land  and  people  about  which 

one  is  talking,  for  things  which  I  find  are  ditficult  to 

icmember  are  not  the  kind  of  things  which  interest  my 

audience  whose  general  attitude  is :  “  Have  you  been 
there?  Yes?  Well,  just  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it?” 

In  the  early  talks  of  my  series  I  stress  the  importance 
cf  knowing  something  of  the  languages  and  religions  of 

tastern  peoples;  the  first  reaction  to  this  news  is  one  more 

or  less  of  boredom,  but  when  the  actual  talks  are  given  on 

those  aspects  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  audience  is 
always  very  gratifying. 


It  should  be  made  clear  that  these  audiences  do  not 
appreciate  the  “  traveller’s  tales  ”  of  a  mere  tourist,  but 
expect  their  lecturer  to  be  one  who  has  travelled  around 
with  his  ears  and  eyes  wide  open  all  the  time  and  his  mind 
enquiring  and  receptive. 

They  are  also  always  most  interested  in  the  lecturer’s 

personal  observations,  no  matter  how  much  these  may  be 

nt  variance  with  orthodox  ideas  or  “authorities;”  in  fact 

very  often,  following  a  highly  controversial  statement  by 
the  lecturer,  an  open  discussion  follows  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  and  is  always 

enjoyed  by  all  concerned. 

How  do  these  talks  “go  over?”  There  are 

always  in  the  audience  three  main  types:  the  intelligent 
type  that  has  come  to  learn  in  a  pleasant  way;  the  dull 
type  that  doesn’t  much  know  what  one  is  talking  about, 
but  enjoys  it  just  the  same;  and  the  intermediate  type  that 

attends  mainly  as  a  pleasant  means  of  mental  recreation. 
The  intelligent  ones  are  really  keen  on  the  East  being 

are  the  ones  who  are  really  keen  on  the  East  being 
presented  to  them,  and,  of  course,  it  is  from  them  I  get 


au  the  (to  me)  “sticky”  questions,  which  sometimes  I  evening’s  talk  on  Hinduism:  “What  is  a  Hindu?” 
answer  at  a  future  talk  instead  of  impromptu :  “  I  have  On  the  whole  I  find  that  the  West  is  really  very  keen 
heard  something  about  “  Niyoga  ”  marriages  amongst  the  to  learn  more  and  more  about  the  East,  but  it  is  decidedly 
Hindus.  What  arc  these?”  “  Why  exactly,  is  intoxicating  easier  to  explain  to  an  Oriental  the  workings  of  the 
liquor  and  the  flesh  of  the  pig  forbidden  in  Islam?”  Occidental  mind  than  is  the  converse,  and  even  this  has 
“Could  you  tell  us  about  the  excavations  at  Angkor?”  quite  a  logical  explanation  involving  the  longer  and  more 
“  How  did  the  Singhalese  come  to  be  in  Ceylon?”  These,  complex  development  of  the  Oriental  mind  and  intellect 
as  opposed  to  the  stunning  question  I  was  asked  after  an  over  a  period  of  several  millennia. 


The  Brahman  in  Proverbs 


by  Lt.  Col.  D. 


''HERE  are  many  Indian  proverbs  about  Brahmans, 
but  none  of  them  are  complimentary.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  peculiar,  since  most  Indian  proverbs 
aie  full  of  good-natured  humour.  Proverbs  are  handed 
down  from  ancient  days,  and  a  study  of  those  about  the 
Brahman  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  a  popular 
figure  in  the  times  when  proverbs  were  used  in  every-day 
speech. 

“Give  a  Brahman  a  comer  of  your  verandah,  and 
he  will  soon  have  the  whole  house.” 

“  Before  the  Brahman  is  in  want  the  King’s  larder 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


5ir, — I  am  a  Vietnamese  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Hong  Kong  from  Hanoi.  1  wish  to  present  to  you  my 
views  on  the  situation  of  the  Vietnamese  people  after 
two  agreements  between  Viet  Nam  and  France,  i.e.,  one 
on  March  6th,  1946,  between  Ho-Chi-Minh  and  M.  Sain- 
teny,  the  other  on  March  8th,  1949,  between  Bao  Dai 
and  M.  Vincent  Auriol. 

By  signing  the  March  6th  agreement,  the  Communists 
enjoyed  full  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  French  forces 
in  their  campaign  of  extermination  of  the  nationalists  then 
controlling  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  fratricidal  war  detrimental  to  the  struggle  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  nationalists  retreated  towards  the  Chinese 
Viet  Nam  border,  and  went  on  fighting  the  French  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces.  Some  nationalist  leaders  fled  to  China 
to  enlist  help.  A  large  part  of  the  nationalist  forces,  the 
Viet  Nam  National  Democratic  Party  (Viet  Nam  Ouoc 
Dan  Dang)  under  the  command  of  Vu  Hong  Khanh  went 
underground  and  fought  with  the  Tu  Ve  (Self-Defence 
Corps).  Mr,  Vu  is  the  most  outstanding  nationalist  figure 
in  the  present  stmggle  against  the  French,  who  persistently 
refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  Communists.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Viet  Nam  Quoc  Dan  Dang  in  1927  and 
was  a  leader  of  the  famous  insurrection  at  Yen  Bay  in 
1930.  In  the  1946  coalition  government  he  was  com¬ 


MacD.  Fife 


will  be  empty.” 

“  He  is  only  a  true  Brahman  who  comforts  those  who 
come  to  him  for  help.” 

“  Follow  a  Brahman’s  precepts,  not  his  practices.” 

“  It  is  poison  to  a  Brahman  to  eat  at  home.” 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  humour  in  the  above 
proverbs,  but  at  the  same  time  one  can  detect  an  under¬ 
lying  distatste  for  their  begging  habits.  And  lastly  here  is 
a  saying  that  goes  straight  to  the  point — 

“There  are  three  blood-suckers  in  this  world  the 
bed-bug.  the  flea,  and  the  Brahman.” 


mander-in-chief  of  the  Viet  Nam  forces.  At  present  Mr. 
Vu  is  directing  operations  of  the  nationalist  forces  along 
the  Viet  Nam  Chinese  frontier.  His  troops  were  recruited 
among  the  Oversea  Vietnamese  and  are  engaged  in 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French  convoys  and  military 
posts  north  of  Tonking.  Mr.  Vu’s  party,  theV.N.Q.D.D., 
recently  issued  a  declaration  condemning  the  Bao  Dai- 
Auriol  agreement  as  a  slave-making  treaty  and  calling 
upon  the  Viet  Nam  people  to  fight  on  until  complete 
independence  is  obtained. 

Bao  Dai.  after  his  abdication  in  August,  1945,  went 
to  Hong  Kong  for  retirement  and.  at  that  time,  showed 
no  interest  in  his  people  s  legitimate  aspirations.  Later, 
he  went  to  France  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  The  agreement  of  independence  concluded  by  him 
and  M.  Vincent  Auriol  in  March,  1949,  does  not  grant 
genuine  independence  to  Viet  Nam,  as  France  is  virtually 
retaining  control  over  the  Vietnamese  army  and  over  the 
country’s  foreign  affairs. 

The  Vietnamese  neither  fight  for  Ho-Chi-Minh  and 
his  Communist  followers  nor  for  Bao  Dai  with  his  French 
puppets.  Their  only  aims  are  complete  independence  and 
democracy.  The  Viet  Nam  problem  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  nationalists,  who  stand  for  freedom  and  true 
democracy. 

LE-ANH-VINH. 

Hong  Kong. 


Sir —In  his  analysis  of  the  present  situation  in  Asia, 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  Eastern  World,  General 
Hartwell’s  arguments,  based  as  they  are  upon  unsupported 
assertions,  show  a  profound  unawareness  of  the ‘realities  of 
a  situation  which  is  itself  sufficiently  dangerous  and 
explosive,  without  being  obscured  in  a  fog  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  some  wise  words 
written  by  the  Editor  of  your  contemporary.  The  Java 
Gazette.  “ we  refrain  from  comment,”  he  wrote, 
“except  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  all 
those  who,  while  the  Indonesian  problem  remains  sub 
judice,  write  mischievous  articles  which  render  service  to 
nob^y.”  Although  no  doubt  he  and  I  would  differ  in  the 
interpretation  of  “  mischievous,”  I  must  echo  his 
sentiments. 

In  place  of  the  prejudices  of  General  Hartwell,  may  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  refreshing  your  memory  with  some 
very  significant  and  relevant  facts? 

First,  It.  Soekamo  is  the  President  of  a  State  whose 
Government  has  been  accorded  de  facto  recognition  by 
many  governments,  including  our  own.  The  charge  that 
President  Soekamo  was  both  a  collaborator  with  the 
Japanese  and  an  agent  of  Moscow  is  surely  exploded  by 
its  own  contradictions.  However,  for  the  record,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  again  some  elementary  facts  concerning 
the  nationalist  movement  in  Indonesia.  None  of  these  facts 
is  a  new  disclosure,  and  all  must  have  been  at  least  avail¬ 
able  to  General  Hartwell. 

Immediately  before  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Indonesia 
was  obviously  about  to  take  place,  the  repressive  Penal 
Code  was  rigidly  applied,  and  a  harsh  set  of  regulations 
imposed  on  all  political  activity.  Most  Indonesian 
nationalists  were  either  interned  or  exiled. 

The  nationalist  leaders  who  were  in  exile  offered  to 
form  a  joint  defence  force  with  the  Dutch.  This  defence 
force,  which  would  have  united  the  whole  nation  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese,  might  have  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  However,  the  offer  was  refused, 
and  the  Dutch  defenders  succumbed  within  a  week. 

The  invaders  did  not  find  a  strong  and  united  nation 
ready  to  defend  its  liberties,  but  a  fragmented  people  whose 
loyalties  were  split  and  broken.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Japanese  came  with  promises  of  freedom  on  their 
lips,  and  that  the  Dutch  had  little  claim  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  population.  However,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
people  to  discover  that  the  new  way  of  life,  with  all  its 
terrors  and  hardships,  was  no  better  than  the  old. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Japanese  did  was  to  release 
most  of  the  nationalist  leaders,  including  Ir.  Soekamo.  It 
was  those  released  leaders  who  blue-printed  the  Republic 
and  organised  the  underground  resistance  against  the 
Japanese.  Many  of  the  nationalist  leaders,  almost  none  of 
whom  were  at  any  time  deceived  by  Japanese  propaganda, 
refused  to  work  with  the  Japanese  and  were  immediately 
jailed.  Others  pretended  to  be  passive  and  were  allowed 
yrr^e  bmited  freedom,  whilst  others  again  immediately 
went  “  underground  ”  and  organised  open  resistance 
against  the  Japanese. 

For  the  occupation  period,  the  nationalist  movement 
was  designedly  and  deliberately  split  into  two  parts.  The 
first  was  the  so-called  “  legal  ”  section  which  was  assigned 
the  task  of  at  least  seeming  to  co-operate  with  the  Japanese 
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in  administrative  matters,  meanwhile  gathering  invaluable 
experience,  confidence  and  skill  which  was  denied  to 
Indonesians  under  the  Dutch  administration.  This  section 
may  be  said  to  have  worked  with,  but  never  for.  the 
Japanese.  The  other  part  of  the  nationalist  movement  went 
underground  and  built  up  a  resistance  movement  on  the 
conventional  pattern.  Out  of  the  inferno  of  war  in  the 
Pacific.  Indonesia  managed  to  achieve  two  very  significant 
things.  The  nationalist  movement  became  an  integrated 
whole  and  the  people  acquired  experience  of  adminisra- 
tion. 

The  “  collaboration  ”  then,  of  which  General  Hartwell 
makes  so  much,  was  in  face  a  deliberate  and  calculated 
policy  of  immense  personal  danger.  The  risks  have  been 
justified  and  the  calculations  proved  accurate.  With  the 
end  of  the  Japanese  occupation  a  new  nation  appeared  in 
South  East  Asia. 

So  much  for  collaboration.  With  regard  to  the 
charges  of  Communist  domination  of  the  Republic,  I  will 
refrain  from  deluging  you  with  the  considered  opinions  of 
observers  who  have  studied  the  present  Indonesian  scene. 
Reports  from  United  Nations  organisations  and  Press 
correspondents  have  shown  that  Communism  plays  no 
greater  part  in  the  Republic  than  it  does  in  any  democracy. 
However,  since  one  sentence  in  General  Hartwell’s  article 
indicates  that  he  believes  the  British  Press  to  be  en  bloc 
agents  of  Moscow,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  quote 
from  sources  which  he  may  possibly  regard  as  tainted. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  myth  of  Communist 
domination  of  the  Republic  was  exposed  once  and  for  all 
as  a  myth  after  the  government  reacted  so  quickly  to  the 
Communist  insurrection  in  the  Madiun  area  last  year.  The 
insurrection  was  efficiently  suppressed  by  the  Republican 
armed  forces.  Had  the  l^public  itself  been  Communist, 
then  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  insurrection  would  never 
have  taken  place.  Further,  had  the  virus  of  Communism 
been  deeply  embedded  in  the  people  or  the  leaders  of  the 
Republic,  the  insurrection  would  not  have  been  suppressed 
so  rapidly,  if  at  all. 

I  am  aware  that  considerations  of  space  will  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  all  the  manifold  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  self  contradictions  in  General  Hartwell’s 
article,  much  less  show  how  baseless  are  his  arguments, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  standards  of  the 
North  West  Frontier  of  India  cannot  be  exported  to 
Indonesia.  The  Dutch  are  not  dealing  with  tribesmen,  but 
with  a  new  nation  which  is  closely  integrated  and  of  vast 
culture  and  magnificent  traditions.  Although  the  ancient 
glories  may  have  gone  for  ever,  a  renascent  Indonesia  has 
a  vital  part  to  play  in  a  renascent  Asia. 

It  seems  that  General  Hartwell  believes  that  all  the 
many  manifestations  of  nationalism  in  Asia  to-day  are 
in  fact  the  outward  sign  of  Communist  intrigue.  Thus  the 
new  Dominions  in  Asia,  together  with  Burma,  Indo-China 
and  the  Philippines,  are  to  be  explained  in  terms  of 
Russian  machinations.  Such  tremendous  over-simplifica¬ 
tion,  I  must  stress,  is  of  immense  danger.  It  may  jeopardise 
not  only  Britain  and  the  West’s  relations  with  Asia,  but 
also  the  very  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  would  remind  you,  sir,  that  nationalism  is  the 
patriotism  of  the  unfree.  I  am  certain  that  your  gallant 
contributor  would  be  amongst  the  leaders  of  resistance  to 
any  forces  which  could  conceivably  occupy  his  homeland. 


The  differences  between  him  and  the  Indonesian  leaders 
he  reviles  are  not  so  great  as  he  appears  to  believe. 

One  last  word.  President  Soekamo,  General  Hartwell 
claims,  is  the  cause  of  the  misery  in  Indonesia  to-day.  If 
that  is  so,  then  it  must  be  he  who  has  contrived  and 
implemepted  the  Dutch  economic  blockade  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  so  many  observers — and  not  Communist  observers 
eiffier — is  responsible  for  the  pitiful  distress  and  poverty 
in  those  rich  islands  to-day. 

But  may  I  add  one — final — word.  The  United 
Nations  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Governments  has 
accepted  the  Republic  as  being  the  genuine  nationalist 
voice  in  Indonesia.  General  Hartwell  has  given  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  are  wrong  and  that  he  is  right. 

Yours,  etc., 

Indonesian  Office,  London.  T.  W.  ATKINSON. 

Information  Officer. 

Sir, — Major-General  J.  R.  Hartwell  is  absolutely 
correct  in  writing  that  “The  Dutch  have  shown  realism; 
the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  have  drowned  themselves 
in  a  tide  of  illusion,  the  illusion  that  ‘self-determination’ 
is  actually  the  heart  cry  of  the  peoples  of  S.E.-  Asia,  in 
place  of  being,  as  it  actually  is,  the  voice  of  the  bear 
in  silly-sheep’s  clothing.’’  All  right-minded  people 
(including  the  Dutch)  have  the  welfare  of  the  Indonesian 
masses  at  heart.  Incidentally,  the  welfare  of  Indonesia  and 
that  of  the  Western  World  are  interdependent.  The  Dutch 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  cause  independence  to  be  brought 
to  Indonesia,  but  they  have  a  sincere  sense  of  trusteeship 
and  know  that  real  freedom  in  Indonesia  can  only  exist 
under  a  governmental  system  capable  of  governing.  They 
are,  therefore,  trying  to  create  such  a  system.  I  congratu¬ 
late  “  Eastern  World  ’’  on  publishing  Major-General  Hart¬ 
well’s  article  which  is  most  refreshing  compared  with  other 
articles  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  therein. 

Yours,  etc., 

Charles  M.  Morrell, 

London,  W.C.2.  Editor,  The  Java  Gazette, 


Himalayan  Expeditions 

Three  nations  are  represented  in  explorations  of  the 
Himalayas  this  summer.  A  British  expedition,  led  by 
Major  H.  W.  Tilman  is  to  explore  flora  and  geology  of  the 
Langtan  Himal  range  on  the  border  of  Tibet  and  Nepal. 
Norway  is  sending  an  advance  party  to  study  the 
approaches  to  Nanga  Parbat,  in  preparation  for  a  full- 
scale  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain  in  1950.  A  Swiss 
expedition,  led  by  Mrs.  Anne  Lohner,  is  exploring  the 
mountains  in  the  Kanchenjunga  area. 

Map-Making  in  Malaya 

An  emergency  survey  of  the  unmapped  third  of 
Malaya  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Federation’s  Survey 
Department  at  the  request  of  the  Army.  Although  the 
maps  are  provisional,  they  will  form  ffie  basis  for  the 
proper  survey  which  will  be  made  later.  The  topography 
branch  of  the  Department  is  also  surveying  those  East 
Coast  areas  of  the  peninsula  which  are  earmarked  for 
future  development. 


LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

Colonial  Month  Starts  in  London 
Colonial  Month  ”  was  inaugurated 
in  London  on  June  21st  by  the  King 
who  in  his  opening  address  paid  a 
special  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Colonial  Service  in  helping  the 
colonies  towards  social  and  material 
progress.  He  afterwards  received 
representatives  of  the  various  colonial 
peoples.  Colonial  Month  is  the  start 
of  a  drive  to  keep  the  British  public 
informed  about  developments  in  the 
colonies  by  means  of  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  displays.  Many  public 
institutions  and  private  concerns  are 
co-operating  in  this  new  enterprise. 
“  London  Notebook  ”  in  our  next 
issue  will  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  exhibitions  and  func¬ 
tions  organised  during  this  period. 

Modern  Indian  Paintings 
An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  K. 
Krishna  Hebbar  recently  opened  at  the 
Imperial  Institute.  This  young  Indian 
painter  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
progressive,  experimental  artist  who 
works  with  a  modem  outlook  based 
on  a  sound  traditional  background 
and  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
India’s  past.  In  his  paintings  he 
depicts  life  in  India  to-day,  using  any 
technioue.  eastern  or  western,  which 
he  feels  justifies  the  subject  and  yet 
preserves  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Indian  scene. 

Students’  New  Role 

An  account  of  student  life  in  Pakistan, 
India  and  Ceylon,. based  on  his  recent 
lour  in  these  countries,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Colin  Jackson  on  June  14th  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  East  India  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Over-Seas  League. 
During  his  tour  he  met  and  talked 
with  thousands  of  students  who 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  world 
affairs  and  particularly  in  the  role  that 
Asia  will  play  in  the  future.  He 
pointed  out  that,  while  in  the  last  20 
years  sttidents  in  the  sub-continent 
had  been  engrossed  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  national  leaders 


to-day  say  that  with  the  gaining 
of  independence  the  student  must 
confine  himself  to  his  studies.  Students 
are  now  settling  down,  Muslims  and 
Hindus  working  quietly  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  non-political  national 
students’  organisation  either  in 
Pakistan  or  India,  but  in  India  a 
preparatory  committee  has  been  set 
up  with  the  task  of  forming  such  a 
non-political  national  union,  and  in 
Pakistan  a  similar  body  will  soon  be 
created. 

India’s  Health  Minister 
Raj  Kumari  Amrit  Kaur,  India’s 
Minister  of  Health  and  Housing, 
spent  two  days  in  London  on  her  way 
to  attend  the  Second  Conference  of 
the  World  Health  Organisation.  Her 
time  was  largely  spent  in  visiting  fac¬ 
tories,  as  she  is  anxious  to  arrange  for 
a  number  of  pre-fabricated  houses  to 
be  sent  to  India  to  help  with  the 
housing  problem  for  refugees  and  to 
add  to  existing  hospital  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  refugee  problem,  she  said, 
is  slowly  being  solved  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  who  are  resettling, 
rehabilitating  and  rehousing  these 
people  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Raj 
Kumari  is  now  conducting  a  big  cam¬ 
paign  of  health  education  with  the 
help  of  the  provincial  legislatures. 

Women  in  India  and  Pakistan 
The  Women’s  Council  for  Indian  and 
Pakistan  affairs  held  a  meeting  in 
June,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Lord  Pethick  Lawrence,  to  hear  Miss 
A.  Harrison  on  her  return  from  India 
speak  about  the  21st  Session  of  the 
All-India  Women’s  Conference  in 
Gwalior.  Miss  Harrison  stressed  the 
wide  and  intelligent  use  that  India  is 
making  to-day  of  her  women  in  public 
affairs.  Almost  all  the  office  bearers 
and  leading  personalities  in  the  All- 
India  Women’s  Conference  are  now 
holding  responsible  posts  in  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
or  in  some  other  aspect  of  public 
work.  This  is  true  also  in  Pakistan, 
which  IS  now  forming  her  own  All- 
Pakistan  Women’s  Conference.  Miss 
Harrison  spoke  of  the  amazing  way  in 
which  the  women  of  Pakistan  are 
coming  out  of  purdah  and  are  volun¬ 
teering  for  medical,  nursing  and  social 
work.  In  Karachi’s  Jinnah  Hospital, 
young  girls  in  training,  who  a  few 


months  before  were  in  purdah,  are 
now  nursing  in  male  wards  and  work¬ 
ing  with  men  doctors. 

Tagore  Memorial  Lecture 

Dr.  Reginald  le  May  delivered  this 
year’s  Tagore  Memorial  Lecture  to 
the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 
on  June  13th  on  the  subject  “  India’s 
Contribution  to  the  Culture  of  S.E. 
Asia.”  With  the  support  of  well- 
chosen  lantern  slides.  Dr.  le  May 
traced  Indian  influence  on  ancient 
Thai,  Burmese,  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malayan  architectural  and  sculptural 
works  and  explained  the  part  it 
played  in  the  development  of  culture 
in  these  regions. 

Students’  Paintings 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  boys 
of  Mayo  College,  Ajmer,  India,  was 
held  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 
in  June.  The  exhibits  included  water 
colours  and  oils  by  the  senior  groups 
and  pastel  expressional  drawings  by 
the  junior  classes.  The  most  popular 
subjects  were  everyday  Indian  scenes 
and  studies  of  birds  and  animals. 
Some  of  the  work  showed  astounding 
maturity  in  its  treatment  of  colour 
and  form  and  is  of  high  credit  to  the 
art  teaching  of  the  college. 

Lord  Wavell  on  Russia 
During  his  presidential  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Central  Asian  Society  on  June 
22nd,  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wavell 
said  that  the  Society  had  been 
founded  50  years  ago  when  British 
interests  in  Asia  were  threatened 
through  Russia’s  advance.  ■  This 
menace  continued  to  exist.  Russia 
had  never  been  friendly  to  Great 
Britain  and  being  essentially  an 
Asiatic  power,  had  never  forgotten 
her  Asian  ambitions.  She  never 
wished  to  dominate  Europe  but  was 
the  evil  genie  of  the  eastern  picture. 
Fifty  years  ago.  Lord  Wavell  said. 
Turkey,  Britain,  China  and 
were  stable  powers  in  the  East  •  ' 
as  the  result  of  two  wars  '•  .• 
remained  nothing  solid  in  Asia  a 
This  weakness  was  also  on  the  << 
Russia  who,  exhausted  by  wa  ■- 
in  no  mood  for  foreign  venture  .cr* 
had  been  a  great  fall  in  prestige  • 
western  powers  owing  to  heir 
struggles  between  each  other  ?  ’  -is 
a  consequence  of  Asian  nation  ' 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Asia’s  Educational  Needs 

The  urgent  educational  requirements  of  war-tom  Asia 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  Book  of  Needs  (Vol.  II)  which 
was  recently  published  by  Unesco.  It  is  based  on  the 
reports  of  Unesco  representatives  in  Burma,  China,  India, 
Malaya,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  the  Philippines  and 
points  out  that  Asian  institutions  labour  under  ^eater 
difficulties  than  European  ones — the  loss  of  a  small  library 
or  laboratory  often  affecting  a  huge  area.  The  survey 
includes  a  description  of  each  country’s  educational 
system,  problems  and  technical  requirements. 

Telegrams  in  Hindi 

Telegraphic  .service  in  Hindi  was  inaugurated  in  India 
on  June  1st,  and  for  the  first  time  telegrams  written  in 
Hindi  were  transmitted  in  the  Devanagri  script  from 
Allahabad  to  Benares,  Agra  and  Kanpur. 

Hyderabad  Constituent  Assembly 

It  is  expected  that  the  elections  to  the  Hyderabad 
Constituent  Assembly  will  be  held  towards  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  necessary  groundwork  has  already  been 
completed.  The  new  Assembly  will  probably  be  composed 
of  200  members  on  the  basis  of  one  member  to  7,500 
persons.  Nine  million  people,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  17  million  have  already  been  put  on  electoral  rolls. 
In  more  than  60,000  villages  officers,  assisted  by  over  450 
election  inspectors,  were  employed  for  the  work.. 

Thailand 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Siam 
issued  a  decree  on  May  11th,  1949,  to  the  effect  that  Siam 
will  now  be  known  as  Thailand  in  English,  and  the  people 
and  nationality  Thai.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Siam  changed 
her  name  to  Thailand  in  1939,  and  reverted  to  the  name 
of  Siam  after  the  war. 

Air  Transport  Developments 

A  26,100-mile  proving  flight  by  one  of  B.O.A.C.’s  new 
Canadairs  which  are  to  be  known  as  the  “  Argonaut  ”  class, 
began  on  June  14th  when  the  airliner  left  London  Airport 
on  a  25  days’  journey  to  the  Pacific  and  back.  The  aircraft 
is  one  of  the  first  of  the  22  Canadairs  to  be  delivered  to 
B.O.A.C.  for  use  on  routes  to  the  East  and  Far  East  and 
besides  the  aircrew  it  will  carry  a  number  of  technical 
observtrs.  It  will  fly  an  average  of  seven  hours  each  day. 
interspersed  with  surveys  and  simulated  instrument 
approaches  at  various  aerodromes — apart  from  two  days 
to  be  spent  in  Hong  Kong,  two  in  Tokyo  and  one  in 
Karachi.  The  countries  it  will  visit  include  Tran,  Pakistan. 
India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Japan  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  “The  object  of  the  flight,”  a 
B.O.A.C.  official  said,  “is  to  give  the  aircraft — earlier 
models  of  which  have  already  been  well  tried — an  exacting 
test  on  the  Corporation’s  routes,  in  changing  climates,  to 


finalise  operational  procedure  in  varied  operating  condi¬ 
tions  and  on  many  different  airports  before  it  is  put  into 
regular  commercial  service  in  the  autumn.” 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  in  association 
with  British  Commonweahh  Pacific  Airlines,  Qantas 
Empire  Airways,  Trans-Canada  Airlines  and  Tasman 
Empire  Airways,  introduced  on  June  30th  a  standard 
round-the-world  fare  of  £468  ($1886.00)  for  journeys  via 
Australasia  and  the  South  Pacific.  Round-the-world 
travellers  may  include  in  their  tour  via  Australasia  and  the 
South  Pacific,  stopovers  at  Sydney  and  Auckland  and  visits 
to  Fiji,  Canton  Island  and  Honolulu.  Alternative  routes 
across  North  America  are  available  from  either  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Vancouver  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  services 
at  New  York  or  Montreal. 

Philippine  Loan  to  Indonesian  Republic 

Subsequent  to  the  announcement  that  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  has  granted  a  two  million  peso  loan  to 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  statements  from  Manila  indicate 
that  the  Philippine  Government  intends  to  establish  a  con¬ 
sulate  in  Jogpakarta. 

Observers  in  Manila  interpret  this  as  not  only  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  give  the  maximum  encouragement  to 
Philippine-Republican  trade,  but  also  as  an  indication  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  consolidate  the  forces  of  democracy  in  South  East 
Asia. 

Jinnah  Memorial  Stamps 

To  commemorate  the  first  death  anniversary  of  Quaid- 
i-Azam  Mohammad  Ah  Jinnah,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  have  decided  to  issue  a  series  of  memorial  stamps 
of  three  denominations  — 1^  annas,  3  annas  and  10  annas. 
They  will  be  released  on  September  11th,  1949. 

New  God  for  Japan 

Edison-no-mikoto  (literally.  Lord  Edison,  apparently 
a  misnomer  tribute  to  the  famous  inventor)  has  been  named 
as  the  patron  diety  of  a  new  religious  cult  in  Japan. 

Founders  of  the  cult  applied  to  the  Education  Ministry 
for  registration.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Ministry  regis¬ 
tered  them  among  the  Shinto  sects. 

Sponsors  of  Edison-no-mikoto  explained  that  their 
followers  would  be  taught  to  “be  grateful  for  the  many 
benefits  of  electricity,  to  love  peace,  and  to  further  studies 
in  the  science  of  electrical  culture.” 

Chandemagore  Merges  with  India 

On  June  19th,  the  people  of  the  French  settlement  of 
Chandemagore  voted  in  favour  of  merging  with  India. 
The  figures  were  7,473  for  India  and  114  for  France. 
Polling  took  place  without  incidents,  and  no  com¬ 
plaints  were  received  by  the  observers  nominated  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Chandemagore,  which 


is  about  22  miles  from  Calcutta,  has  a  population  of 
50.000  and  a  voting  strength  of  about  12,000.  It  was  per¬ 
manently  occupied  by  the  French  in  1688  and  though  it 
changed  hands  between  the  British  and  the  French  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  latter 
in  1816. 

Closing  of  U,S.  Consulate  in  Mukden 

The  U.S.  Consulate  at  Mukden,  Manchuria,  is  being 
closed  because  of  “  arbitrary  restrictions  ”  imposed  by 
local  Communist  authorities,  according  to  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  announcement.  The  United  States  has  been 
represented  in  Mukden  by  Consul  General  Angus  Ward 
and  a  staff  of  ten.  The  Consulate  has  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  outside  world  ever  since  the  Com¬ 
munists  occupied  the  city  last  November  18th. 


Asian  Federation  of  Labour 

Labour  leaders  of  eight  Asian  countries  at  a  meeting 
in  Geneva  on  June  19th,  resolved  to  set  up  an  Asian 
Federation  of  Labour.  The  eight  countries  represented 
were  India,  Pakistan,  China,  Japan,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia.  Six  more,  namely,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Afghanistan,  Siam,  Israel  and  Syria  are  expected 
to  join  the  Federation. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Federation  are  to  protect 
Asian  countries  against  the  return  of  foreign  exploitation; 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  Asian  workers;  to  fight 
the  Communist  menace  and  to  make  the  voice  of  the  Asian 
workers  heard  at  international  conferences.  The  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly  of  the  Federation  is  to  be  held  in  Ceylon  in 
1950. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Korea 

The  U.S.  State  Department  issued  a  statement  of 
policy  on  Korea  on  June  8th.  It  points  out  that  while  the 
United  States  will  soon  have  completed  the  withdrawal  of 
its  occupation  forces,  this  withdrawal  “  in  no  way  indicates 
a  lessening  of  United  States  interest  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.”  The  statement  advocates  continued  support  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  other  free  nations  since  such 
support  is  vital  “  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  continues  to  be  challenged  within  its  own  territory 
by  alien  tyranny  which  has  been  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  North  Korea.”  This  follows  a  message  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  recommending  that  the 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Korea  to  the  extent  of 
$150  million  should  be  continued  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  message  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  definite 
moves  towards  the  formulation  of  a  more  positive  United 
States  policy  m  the  Far  East — a  move  hastened  by  Com¬ 
munist  successes  in  China  and  continued  reports  of  border 
clashes  along  the  38th  Parallel,  which  is  the  dividing  line 
between  South  Korea  and  Communist-controlled  North 
Korea. 

Meantime,  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 
has  approached  General  Kim  II  Sung  of  the  Democratic 
Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  with  the  request  to  facilitate 
a  visit  by  its  members  to  North  Korea.  In  view  of  the 
lack  of  normal  communications  including  mail  and  cable 
services,  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  captain  of  a  ship 
sailing  to  North  Korea  from  Hong  Kong. 


with  a  man  than  an  address ! 


Sydney  last  month,  Johannesburg  last  week 
. . .  New  York  next  week!  As  my  firm’s  export 
manager,  I  find  it  pays  to  do  business  svith  a 
man  and  not  just  an  address.  Correspondence 
is  cut  to  the  bone,  misunderstandings  are 
prevented,  problems  are  discussed  and  solved 
right  on  the  spot. 

That’s  where  Speedbird  service  and  B.O.A.C.’s  more  than 
72,000  miles  of  world-wide  air  routes  come  in.  B.O.A.C. 
usually  flies  where  I  want  to  go,  and  Speedbird  service  gets 
me  or  my  freight  there  in  a  hurry'  and  right  on  schedule. 
Arranging  my  trips  is  easy.  The  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed 
Agent  fixes  everything.  No  crowds  or  confusion,  and  no  red 
tape.  Everything  goes  like  clock-work,  but  with  this  important 
difference :  there’s  the  personal  touch ! 

About  the  actual  flight  .  .  .  It’s  good,  really  good  —  firom 
beginning  to  end.  If  you’re  hungry,  you  can  eat  wonderful 
food  —  “  on  the  house  ”  too.  If  you’re  tired, 
the  comfortable  seats  practically  lull  you  to 
sleep.  Everything  —  and  I  mean  everything 
— reflects  B.O.A.C.’s  30-year-old  tradition  of 
Speedbird  service  and  Speedbird  experience. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  •  USA  >  CANADA  •  MIDDLE  EAST  .  WEST  AFRICA 
EAST  AFRICA  .  SOUTH  AFRICA  •  PAKISTAN  •  INDIA  •  CEYLON 
AUSTRALIA  •  NEW  ZEALAND  ■  FAR  EAST  •  JAPAN 


B.O.A.C.  TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF 
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BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  WITH  Q,  ANT  AS  EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS,SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS,TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LTD. 
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PUTTING  ASIA  ON  THE  MAP 


About  the  best  way  to  describe  the  idea  behind 

UNITED  ASIA 

is  to  call  it  the  first  bold  step  in  the  direction  of 
putting  Asia  on  the  world  map.  And  a  most 
opportune  one  too  :  for  today  as  never  before 
Asia  is  the  cynosure  of  the  world’s  eyes.  From 
one  political  street-corner  to  the  other  the  talk 
is  not  about  Asia’s  past  (that  is  taken  for  granted) 
but  about  her  future,  about  the  dreams  that 
agitate  her  today.  UNITED  ASIA  undertakes  to 
direct  those  dreams  into  healthy  channels  in 
terms  of  its  ideal  of  One  Asia  in  One  World. 

UNITED  ASIA 

International  Monthly  on  Asian  Affairs 
21  NOBLE  CHAMBERS  •  BOMBAY  1  •  INDIA 

Price  4/-  Subscription  £2 
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Son  of  the  Moon  by  Joseph  Hitrec  {Michael  Joseph.  10s.  hd.). 
When  Ape  is  King  by  Oswald  IVynd  {Home  and  Van  Thai 
9s.  6d.i. 


Few  successful  novels  about  Indian  life  have  reached 
the  English  reading  public  as  yet.  To  most  Europeans, 
India  has  meant  the  Taj  Mahal  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  while  few  Indians  have  yet  been  able  to  interpret  in 
fiction  their  country’s  feelings.  Even  the  Indians  in  A 
Passage  to  India  were  flimsily  drawn,  and  Mr.  Mulk  Raj 
Anand’s  novels,  although  valuable,  never  seem  to  give  me 
more  than  a  r^maIl  part  of  the  total  picture.  Son  of  the 
Moon,  however,  marks  a  new  standard.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  Rajput  who  spends  two  years  in  England  and 
returns  home  dissatisfied  with  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  his  people.  He  is  at  the  same  time  attracted  and  re¬ 
pelled  by  Western  values.  After  passing  through  a  variety 
of  experiences,  he  finally  becomes  convinced  that  tradition 
cannot  be  so  lightly  discarded,  and  he  combines  a  return 
to  the  family  fold  with  joining  the  struggle  against  British 
rule. 

Mr.  Hitrec  writes  with  conviction,  knowledge  and  sen¬ 
sitivity.  The  love  affair  of  Vijay  and  Chanda  is  described 
with  a  freshness  most  unusual  in  contemporary  fiction. 
One  could,  perhaps,  claim  that  books  about  wealthy. 
Western-educated  Indians  can  hardly  be  typical  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  g.'^eat  majority  are  so  poor;  but  nevertheless, 
this  is  a  book  to  fascinate  those  who  know  India  as  it 
will  fascinate  those  who  have  never  been  there. 

When  Ape  is  King  is  the  story  of  two  Eurasian  girls 
in  Singapore  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  author, 
attempting  a  «:tudy  of  the  divided  loyalties  of  the  Eurasian, 
has  made  an  interesting  and  sometimes  exciting  novel, 
although  not  altogether  a  successful  one.  Mr.  Wynd’s 
literary  technique  still  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired; 
and  also,  I  suspect  that  he  has  found  more  in  the  Eurasian 
problem  than  actually  exists 

NEIL  STEWART. 


The  United  States  and  China  by  John  King  Fairbank  {Geoffrey 
Cumherlege,.  Oxford  University  Press,  18s.). 


One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  modern  international 
relations  is  that  the  U.S.A..  who  among  the  Western 
powers  has  generally  upheld  a  liberal  policy  towards  China, 
has  in  the  last  few  years  made  herself  the  most  hated 
in  China  among  the  .“  capitalist  ”  countries.  For  this 
reason  John  King  Fairbank's  book  which  has  had  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  his  own  country  commands  our 
attention  for  he  tries  to  show  the  origins  of  the  misunder¬ 
standings  between  the  two  countries  and  puts  forward 
certain  general  suggestions  for  future  relations.  Many 
“  potted  histories  ”  by  Americans  are  attractive,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  what  they  say  so  much  as  of  the  way 
they  say  it.  They  often  have  the  gift  of  transmitting  to 
their  writing  the  pace  which  we  always  associate  with 
their  way  of  life.  Indeed,  there  is  not  much  that  is  new 
to  be  said.  The  material  available  in  Western  languages 
has  been  thoroughly  worked  over  by  non-simlogues  in 


FAR  EAST 


many  “  short  histories  ”  of  China  and  as  yet  the  countless 
monograph  stucfies  necessary  to  enlarge  and  fill  out  the 
very  brief  outline  we  have  of  China’s  past  have  not  yet 
been  done.  Failing  this  the  more  felicitous  of  writers  are 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  re-arranging  what  they 
have  at  their  disposal  and  with  making  tentative  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  first  half  of  this  book  which  comprises 
the  “short  history”  section,  in  the  intelligence  of  its 
approach,  well  deserves  its  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  The  second  half  dealing  with  Communism, 
problems  of  economic  reconstruction,  prospects  of  Chinese 
liberalism  and  American  policy  towards  China  is  of  its 
very  nature  more  controversial  and  leaves  a  feeling  that 
the  author  has  tried  to  include  too  much  and  whisk  one 
through  a  year’s  seminar  on  “China  and  the  Future” 
(with  too  little  time  for  discussion). 

Problems  concerning  the  U.S.A.  and  China  must  of 
necessity  concern  Great  Britain,  since  our  foreign  policies 
seem  now  so  closely  integrated  and  because,  at  least  as 
far  as  China  is  concerned,  their  origins  were  often  in  early 
Anglo-Chinese  relations.  Written  before  the  recent  Com¬ 
munist  drive  south,  some  of  his  warnings  to  America  read 
lil^  shrewd  prophecy.  Discussing  the  attitude  that  the 
ll.S.  should  take  towards  the  two  opposing  sides  in  China, 
he  says  “ ...  to  accept  as  our  allies  in  China  anyone 
who  will  tie  up  with  us  in  power  politics,  to  regard  China 
as  a  tool  and  not  an  end  in  itself — this  way  of  thought 
is  supremely  immoral.  Immoral  or  not  it  will  lead  us  to 
defeat  in  China.”  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what 
other  course  the  U.S.  could  have  taken,  bearing  in  mind 
China’s  political  and  economic  structure  as  well  as  her 
determination  to  pursue  a  bad  investment  to  the  end  and 
have  a  say  in  what  was  to  be  her  future. 

One  of  his  main  contentions  which  will  meet  with  little 
opposition  is  that  in  dealing  with  modern  China  one  must 
go  deeper  than  the  thin  veneer  of  Westernisation  that  she 
has  acquired  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  seek  in  a 
cultural  heritage  for  the  clues  to  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  relations.  To  support  this  very  reasonable  claim 
the  author  has  carefully  selected  and  traced  aspects  of 
China’s  long  past.  It  is  some  of  this  that  tastes  like 
old  wine  in  new  bottles — the  difference  being  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  style  which  is  easy  and  sometimes  startling  to  read 
as  well  as  a  fearless  tendency  to  interpret  and  generalise. 
He  endeavours  to  show  the  origins  of  the  differences 
between  the  “  American  way  of  life  ”  and  the  equally  mis¬ 
understood  “Chinese  way  of  life,”  explaining  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  climatic  differences  in  the  make-up  of  the 
Chinese  race,  reasons  for  the  non-emergence  of  a  capitalist 
class  in  China,  etc.,  etc.  He  greatly  doubts  whether  either 
America  or  Russia  will  ever  be  able  to  control  China  and 
upon  this  question  as  yet  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
depends  the  whole  future  of  Western  relations  with  the 
Far  East.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did  not  wait 
a  year  before  publishing  this  book  since  so  much  of  what 
be  discusses  in  the  second  half  is  now  outdated  by  the 
Communist  successes,  but  even  so,  it  is  eminently  readable. 
It  is  a  bold  and  stimulating  synthesis  of  the  work  of  many 
past  scholars — a  “  popular  ”  book  in  the  best  sense  of 


the  word  and  is  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who,  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  would  form  an  under¬ 
standing  of  China’s  past  in  order  to  judge  her  future 
prospects. 

P.  C.  SWANN. 

Burmese  Vignettes  by  C.  Harcourt  Robertson  (Luzac  and  Co., 

6f.i. 

This  collection  of  short  sketches  of  Burmese  life  was 
first  published  in  1930,  but  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  lives 
and  customs  of  many  different  types  of  Burmese  people 
are  undoubtedly  as  real  and  vivid  today  as  they  were  when 
it  was  first  written.  It  is  heartening  to  realise  that  among 
the  many  British  administrators,  there  were  some,  like  Mr. 
Harcouii  Robertson,  who  developed  a  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Burma  and  a  sympathetic  and  humourous 
approach  to  her  people.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the 
publishers  did  not  present  this  delightful  book  in  a  more 
attractive  format.  The  cover  in  particular  is  outmoded 
and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  contents  and  the  inclusion 
of  previous  reviews  is  unpardonable. 

M.  KERSLAKE. 

Kan-Ji  by  A.  R.  Nykl  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  US.). 

This  publication  is  a  conscientious  and  well  thought 
out  classification  of  2,700  of  the  commonest  Chinese- 
Japanese  characters,  based  on  a  complete  analysis  of 
Kenkyusha’s  New  Japanese-English  Dictionary  and  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  of  Japanese,  and 
to  compile  a  list  which,  if  completely  mastered,  will  ^cili- 
tate  the  rapid  reading  of  Japanese  newspapers  and  reviews. 
Mr.  Nykl  has  arranged  the  characters  systematically 
according  to  their  on  readings,  grouping  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  under  each  on  by  a  system  less  easy  to  recognise.  As 
a  list  of  the  characters  contained  in  Kenkyusha,  this  work 
has  doubtless  many  fine  qualities,  but  as  a  practical  aid  to 
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the  student  its  utility  may  be  called  in  question.  The 
tables  of  relative  frequency  which  the  author  quotes  from 
Ueda  and  Pozdnieyev  would  be  more  useful  if  they  indi¬ 
cated  the  relative  frequency  not  merely  of  the  ons  alone, 
but  also  of  the  various  characters  with  the  same  on  read¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Nykl  himself  does  not  offer  to  fill  this  deficiency; 
nor  is  he  to  be  blamed,  for  such  a  computation  would  be 
a  tremendous  undertaking  even  for  so  mathematical  a 
mind  as  he  evidently  posses.ses. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  it  would  seem  more 
practical  for  a  student  to  assimilate  characters  as  he  comes 
across  them  in  his  routine  reading,  by  whatever  nmerno- 
technic  aids  suit  his  temperament,  than  to  learn  them  from 
any  preconceived  list  or  by  culling  sentences  from  a  dic¬ 
tionary  as  Mr.  Nykl  su^ests.  The  learning  of  3,000 

characters  is  under  any  circumstances  a  formidable  task. 
For  this  purpose  the  systematic  tabulation  of  characters 
and  their  compalation  into  lists  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Nykl 
are  by  no  means  without  value;  but  the  value  of  such 
exercises  is  greatest  when  they  are  performed  by  the 

Student  himself  according  to  his  own  needs  and  experience 
and  by  whatever  means  his  own  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Nykl’s  work  provides  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  field  of  study  and  labour  not  yet  fuUy 
exploited. 

D.  C.  MASON. 

The  Light  Above  the  Cioi^ds  hy  Adi  K.  Sett  (Thacker  and  Co., 
Bombay,  Rs.  5). 

It  is  possible  to  learn  to  write  good  prose  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  one’s  own  native  tongue:  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  learn  to  write  good  poetry.  Adequate  poetry 
— yes;  good  poetry — no.  The  language  of  poetry  is  sen¬ 
suous.  full  of  colour  and  scent;  its  imagery  must  have  the 
sharp  impact  of  personal  observation  and  the  words  them¬ 
selves  must  echo  and  sing,  otheiwise  they  are  the  words 
of  prose.  So  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Sett,  who  has  real 
poetic  sensibility,  should  have  chosen  to  write  in  English. 
The  emotions  and  feelings  aie  those  of  poetry,  but  he  can 
only  express  them  in  the  garments  of  an  alien  language 
and  tradition  so  that  there  is  no  richness  of  imagery,  or 
colour.  Here  is  a  poet  wandering  in  a  world  unfamiliar 
to  him Winter’s  bleak  and  chill  gloom  ”...  and 

“  Should  leafless  Autumn  be  round  the  comer 
And  Winter  approach  us  with  her  dreaded  white  mantle?” 

This  symbolism  is  borrowed  and  meaningless.  Far 
better  is  his  poem.  “  The  Wayside  Shrine.”  Though  the 
rhythms  are  not  poetic,  .he  picture  held  within  the  sub- 
consciousness  of  the  poet  is  real  and  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  with  a  flash  of  truth  and  feeling  to  the  reader. 

“  In  the  chill  and  stillness  of  the  night 
There  came  a  peasant  to  that  wayside  shrine.  ' 

His  famished  body  wet  with  honest  sweat 
Shredded,  tattered  clothes  hanging  on  his  thin  frame 
like  a  scarecrow  .  .  . 

To  dust  he  touched  his  head,  piously  kissed 

The  carved  feet  of  the  god  .  .  . 

And  he  laid 

A  dying  flower  at  the  feet  of  the  carved  stone. 

Beside  the  silver  tray,  with  the  fighting  flies.” 

“  The  fighting  flies  ” — here  is  an  image  which  is  real, 
born  of  personal  observation  and  not  borrowed.  But  such 
moments  arc  rare.  Other  phrases  such  as  “  asthenic 

memory,”  “orectic  prayer.”  “marble  moon-face,”  weigh 

too  hcavilv  in  the  scale  against  this  book  being  taken  as 


a  serious  contribution  to  English  poetry.  If  Mr.  Sett 
could  use  the  language  of  his  childhood,  the  language  of 
his  own  deeper  consciousness,  instead,  and  if  he  would 
open  his  eyes  more  widely  to  the  Indian  scene  around 
him.  his  gifts  of  poetic  sensibility  and  emotion  might  find 
a  truer  outlet. 

WINIFRED  HOLMES. 


History  of  Chinese  Society — Liao  (907-1125)  hy  Karl  A, 

Wittfogel  and  Fing  Chia-shfng  I  American  Philosophical 

Society.  Philadelphia.  $7.50). 

One  is  accustomed  to  works  of  sound  scholarship  from 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  —  an  organisation 
which  holds  to  the  .Aristotelian  meaning  of  the  word 

“philosophy.”  But  this  latest  publication  is  a  veritable 

leviathan  among  the  minnows  so  far  as  size  is  concerned. 
But  to  say  so  much  is  to  say  the  least  in  praise  of  this 
great  achievement.  Never  before  has  there  appeared  in 
any  Western  language  so  detailed  a  study  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  conditions  of  a  period  of  Chinese  history;  a  study 

moreover  based  firmly  on  the  text  of  the  standard  history 
of  the  Liao  dynasty. 

A  fascinating  general  introduction  to  the  sixteen  main 
divisions  into  which  the  work  falls  serves,  not  only  to 
prepare  the  general  reader  for  more  detailed  study,  but 
also  to  put  into  its  proper  relation  to  previous  epochs 
the  Liao  dynasty  which  was  in  a  special  sense  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  Here  were  Liaos,  Ch’i— tans  and  other  ethnic 
groups  striving  in  their  new  and  unaccustomed  role  of 
dynastic  rulers  to  make  many  accommodations  forced  upon 
them  as  much  by  the  past  as  by  their  own  immediate  and 
far  from  comfortable  present.  Not  for  the  first  time  or 
last  time  did  the  conqueror  come  to  ask  whether  the  prize 
for  V  h'ch  he  had  struggled  so  hard  was  worth  while  now 
that  i;  lay  within  his  grasp. 

Every  aspect  of  the  daily  life  of  t!ie  people  is  laid 
bare  so  that  a  clearer  picture  may  be  had  of  the  Liao 
dynasty  than  .\e  possess  of  many  another  land  and  people 
of  today.  Chinese  historians  were  noteworthy  in  their 
objectivity  and  attention  to  detail  and  the  reader  of  this 
book  (who  may  not  have  enough  Chinese  ever  to  have 
read  the  twenty-five  dynastic  histories  in  the  original)  will 
be  amazed  at  the  close  recording  of  even  trivial  matters— 
or  so  they  may  appear  at  this  distance  in  time.  Yet  the 
absolute  rightness  of  the  method  has  been  proved  by  the 
authors  of  this  work,  who  have  found  an  abundance  of 
material  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  choose  and 
discard  at  will.  The  dynastic  histories  of  China  still  stand 

as  models  for  all  who- would  write  objective  history. 

Beginning  with  administrative  geography  and  popu¬ 
lation,  the  aiuhors  treat  successively  of  pastoralism  and 
agriculture;  industry;  communications;  commerce;  cur¬ 
rency  and  money-lending;  social  organisation,  kinship 
system,  customs  and  traditions;  powerful  families  and  indi- 

N'iduals;  temples  and  monastries;  the  financial  system; 

labour  service:  calamities  and  government  relief;  rebel¬ 
lions;  government  organisation;  army  and  warfare;  ending 
with  chronological  tables  of  the  main  events  in  Liao  his¬ 
tory.  In  eveiy  section  the  same  framework  appears — an 
introduction  followed  by  developed  studies  of  particular 
aspects  of  the  subject  of  the  section  and  finally  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  relevant  part  of  the  official  history  of  the 
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Liao  dynasty  (Liao  Shih).  Wherever  the  student  or  the 
specialist  might  be  deemed  to  need  further  informtuion, 
voluminous  and  highly  informative  footnotes  fill  his  re¬ 
quirements.  The  bibliography  is  all  but  exhaustive  and 
bears  further  witness  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
learned  authors  have  carried  out  their  task.  Even  with 
all  this  the  work  is  rounded  off  with  five  valuable  appen¬ 
dices  and  two  indexes,  one  reference  and  one  analytical. 
There  are,  moreover,  forty-three  illustrations  and  two 

maps. 

Where  so  much  is  offered  it  would  seem  churlish  to 
seek  more.  Yet  we  feel  we  must  challenge  the  note  on 
the  page  following  the  title.  After  stating  the  main  source 
as  the  Liao  Shih,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  all  sino¬ 
logues  have  access  to  the  Po-na  or  some  other  edition  of 
this  Standard  history  and  that  in  view  of  this  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  publish  the  Chinese  originals  of  the  trans¬ 
lated  texts  at  this  time.  Now  while  we  remember  the  days 
when  it  was  possible  for  even  the  poor  research  student  in 
China  to  go  into  a  bookshop  and  buy  one  of  the  dynastic 
histories,  things  are  not  quite  as  easy  as  that  today.  More¬ 
over,  “  access  ”  is  a  word  of  vague  application  and  for 

such  a  Study  as  the  present,  long-continued  accessibility 
is  necessary— and  that  means  ownership.  We  could  wish 

(especially  as  many  of  the  translated  extracts  are  short  and 


widely  separated  in  the  original  text)  that  the  same  method 
could  have  been  followed  here  as  in  Dubs’  History  of  the 
Former  Han  Dynasty,  where,  on  the  one  page  appear 
Chinese  text.  English  translation  and  critical  notes.  This 
method  has  its  disadvantages  indeed,  but  for  the  devoted 
student  it  cannot  be  better^.  To  be  sure  this  might  have 
increased  the  present  752  pages  to  a  thousand  or  slightly 
more,  but  the  value  .of  the  work  to  the  isolated  student 
who  can  only  occasionally  reach  a  Chinese  library  would 
have  been  increased  tenfold.  So  bulky  are  the  dynastic 
histories  that  students  have  to  choose  at  most  two  or 
three  for  personal  possession  and.  in  our  experience,  these 
are  generally  chosen  from  Han.  Wei.  T’ang.  Sung  and 
Ming.  We  have  not  during  our  half  century  of  close 
academic  association  with  things  Chinese  yet  found  a  single 
student  who  had  interested  himself  in  die  Liao  dynasty 

sufficiently  to  buy  a  copy  of  Liao  Shih.  Nor  have  we  ever 

found  one  on  offer  on  the  Western  market. 

But  this,  after  aU.  is  a  point  only  for  students  and 
specialists.  The  general  reader  will  have  no  need  of  the 
Chinese  text;  he  may  indeed  be  relieved  that  there  are 
no  more  Chinese  characters  than  those  which  appear  in 

the  footnotes  and  where  specially  needed  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

NEVILLE  WHYMANT. 


RENASCENT  HINDUISM 

by  Swami  Avyaklananda 


Hinduism,  by  A.  C.  Bouquet  (Hutchinson’s  University 
Library.  7s.  6d.). 

T  a  time  when  easy  contacts  between  races  and 
nations  have  made  the  world  very  small,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  different  cultures  and  religions  should 
be  studied  seriously  and  sympathetically  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  and  fellowship.  The  general  interest 
in  the  established  religions  can  be  deepened  if  each  Faith 
is  studied  with  proper  understanding  and  scientific  detach¬ 
ment.  The  endeavour  of  Hutchinson’s  University  Library 
to  publish  books  on  the  world  religions  is  laudable  indeed. 

Dr.  Bouquet  is  well-known  as  an  authority  on  Com¬ 
parative  Religion,  and  many  people  will  read  his  Hinduism 
with  great  interest.  The  book,  which  is  written  in  a  lucid 
style,  possesses  important  footnotes  and  references,  and 
contains  a  useful  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
It  deals  with  the  origin,  growth  and  development  of  a  faith 

which  has  a  recorded  history  for  about  6,000  years.  The 
author  has  touched  upon  the  racial  types  of  India—the 

Negritos,  the  Australoids,  the  Proto-Dravidians,  the  Proto- 
Nordics  and  the  later  invaders  who  have  contributed  their 
quota'  to  the  sum-total  of  Indian  ci'vilisation  and  culture. 
He  discusses  a  spiritual  culture  whose  earliest  traces  can 
be  found  in  Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro,  and  which, 

through  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  the  thoughts  of  the 

L'panishads.  the  nonconformist  tendencies  of  Jainism  and 
Buddhism,  the  theism  of  the  Epics  and  the  Puranas.  the 
metaphysics  of  Sankara  and  other  philosophers,  the  mysti¬ 
cism  of  the  mediaeval  saints,  the  associations  with  Islam 
and  Christianity,  and  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 


modem  reformers  and  prophets,  has  developed  into  a  most 

comprehensive  system  of  Faith. 

The  organic  unity  of  Hinduism  is,  however,  difficult 
to  realise  from  this  book.  While  interesting  details  have 
been  gathered  from  various  sources,  the  observations,  re¬ 
flections  and  judgments  have  not  been  quite  free  from 
bias,  and  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  remain  “  a  mere 
spectator  ”  with  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  Hindu.s 
should  read  this  book  very  carefully  to  get  rid  of  the  en¬ 
crustations  over  their  Faith.  Western  readers  should  enter 
into  the  original  sources  of  Hinduism,  and  take  the 
generalisations  of  the  author  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

The  author  has  not  used  the  writings  of  Sir  John 

Woodroffe  on  the  Tantras,  or  those  of  Pargiter  on  the 

Puranas.  The  fundamental  unity  underlying  the  apparent 
diversities,  which  has  been  observed  by  Havell,  Vincent 
Smith  and  others,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  The 
author  has  dissociated  ideas  and  ideals  from  their  proper 
settings  and  ascribed  “  world  and  life  negation  ”  (p.  33). 

“pessimism”  (p.  53),  and  lack  of  moral  striving  (p.  74) 
to  Hinduism.  The  book  commences  with  a  doubt  as  to 

whether  “  India’s  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  the 
human  race  might  be  summed  up  as  “  the  efficiency  of 
spirituality  ”  and  ends  with  an  abrupt  remark  by  Dr. 
Nicol  MacNicol :  “Unless  Hinduism  is  splendidly  untrue  to 

itself ....  its  world  will  remain  to  the  end  unredeemed.” 
The  author’s  remark  on  Sri  Aurobindo,  Prof.  Rad- 

hakrishnan,  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Mahatma  Gandhi 
show  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  grasp  the  vitality  of 
Hinduism  and  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  Renaissance  in  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Two  of  his  statements  will 
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be  disliked  by  the  Hindus:  “The  crimson  dot  (or  tilaka)  of  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Judaism  and  as 
on  a  woman’s  forehead  is  a  sign  that  she  is  married,  and  Buddhism  was  preached  in  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East 
implies  her  subjugation  to  her  husband,”  (p.  41.  Italics  arc  before  Christianity  arose,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
mine),  and  “  Animal  sacrifice  of  a  calf,  or  a  sheep  or  goat  Buddhist  theory  of  incarnation  and  harmlessness  became 
has  b^n  known  to  be  made  to  the  machines  in  a  cotton  blended  with  Jewish  ideas  to  bring  into  being  the  Chris- 
mill,  or  even  to  a  motor-bicycle  ”  (p.  142).  The  crimson  tian  incarnation  theory.  As  to  Caste,  it  should  be  noted 
dot  is  a  sign  of  fidelity  and  chastity,  and  the  Hindus  never  that  the  conception  of  a  casteless  society  is  there  in  the 
sacrifice  calves.  An  overwhelming  number  of  Hindus  are  Indian  scriptures,  and  Caste  as  a  social  institution  is  not 
strict  vegetarians,  and  the  sacrifice  of  goats  and  sheep,  an  essential  feature  of  Hinduism. 

even  in  certain  temples,  is  extremely  limited.  The  Renaissant  Hinduism  is  against  crude,  superficial 

Hinduism  says  that  every  form  of  life  is  potentially  conversion.  Tt  believes  in  cultural  conversion  through 
divine,  and  that  it  gathers  experiences  through  rebirth  and  mutual  give  and  take  and  stands  for  the  harmony  of  all 
ultimately  realises  its  oneness  with  God  and  all  beings.  Faiths.  It  preaches  the  oneness  of  all  forms  of  life,  for 
The  theory  of  Karma  teaches  personal  responsibility  and  which  it  is  seeking  an  appropriate  social  vehicle.  It  has 
moral  regeneration  within  a  system  of  universal  inter-  challenged  the  religious  imperialism  which  the  West  has 
relationship.  These  ideas  are  not  developed  methodically  sought  through  Christianity,  and  opposed  the  politico- 
in  this  book.  The  statement  about  the  absence  of  inter-  economic  imperialism  of  the  Western  nations.  But  it  re- 
cessory  prayer  in  Hinduism  (p.  152)  is  one-sided.  Ranti-  spects  all  religions  and  all  prophets.  It  is  only  in  this 
deva’s  and  Dhruva’s  prayers  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana  belie  catholic  attitude  that  we  can  find  the  truth  of  the  author’s 
this  statement.  Buddha  represented  a  great  spiritual  tradi-  remark  on  the  Gita,  on  page  84 :  “  Nationalist  enthusiasm 
tion  when  he  said,  “  Let  all  the  sins  of  the  world  fall  on  has  tended  to  enthrone  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindus  as  a 
me,  and  let  the  world  be  saved.”  Dr.  Bouquet  discusses  worthy  rival  ot  the  New  Testament.” 
the  “  discontinuous  incarnation  ”  in  Hinduism  without  giv-  Every  religion  has  been  individually  tried  and  has  not 

ing  the  essential  features  of  the  theory.  Hinduism  says  that  been  found  wanting.  But  no  religion  has  yet  been  collec- 
as  God  is  infinite  so  His  emanations  are  also  infinite,  and  tively  tried.  This  new  collective  venture  presupposes  the 
that  God’s  love  for  the  universe  cannot  be  exhausted  by  regeneration  of  the  inner  man.  Has  India  or  Hinduism 

one  incarnation.  Moreover,  God’s  love  for  his  creatures  anything  to  offer?  Perhaps  the  author  is  right  when  he 

is  so  great  that  He  appeared  on  earth  for  the  sub-human  says  on  page  153:  “ _ Insistence  upon  the  universal 

creatures  many  times  before  men  came  into  existence,  necessity  of  developing  the  interior  life  is  still  India’s 

He  comes  to  protect  the  good  and  to  “destroy  the  strongest  contribution  to  the  sum-total  ot  the  world’s 
wicked  ”  so  that  the  wicked  are  sfMritually  redeemed.  There  religion.” 

is  no  idea  of  original  sin  or  eternal  damnation  in  Hinduism.  The  book  is  extremely  thought-provoking  to  students 
Mahayana  Buddhism  ^ve  a  ^losoj^c  colouring  to  the  of  Hinduism,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  English-reading 
traditional  theory  of  incarnation.  As  there  is  no  trace  public  of  the  world. 


THE  CULTURAL  HERITAGE  OF  PAKISTAN 


by  Winifred  Holmes 


The  cultural  roots  of  the  youngest  country  in  the  Pakistan  border  and  much  more  may  lie  hidden  in  the  soil 
world  are  among  some  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  for  her  archaeologists  to  discover.  In  addition  Pakistan 
world.  Palaeolithic  remains  in  the  Rawalpindi  possesses  the  only  two  of  the  “  Fourteen  Rock  Edicts  ”  of 
District  and  elsewhere  are  many  thousands  of  years  old,  Asoka  in  the  Kharosthi  script. 

while  the  Indus  Valley  civilisation,  which  centres  round  There  is  still  much  to  be  unfolded  in  the  tale  of  the 
Mohenjodaro,  dates  from  at  least  2000  B.C.  and  may  great  land  route  connecting  the  West  with  China.  One  of 
well  be  far  older.  its  major  branches  led  from  Afghanistan  across  the  north 

The  University  town  of  Taxila,  near  Peshawar,  was  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  down  tlu-ough  the 
one  of  the  ancient  world’s  most  famous  seats  of  learning,  Mauryan  capital  of  Pataliputra  on  the  Ganges  to  the  Bay 
drawing  its  students  from  many  parts  of  Asia.  For  nearly  of  Bengal.  Along  its  length  lies  much  of  the  history  of 
a  thousand  years — between  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  the  the  Pakistan  and  Indian  peoples,  and  when  the  mound  at 
5th  century  A.D. — it  flourished  and  objects  and  structural  Charsada  near  Peshawar  is  excavated,  new  light  may  be 
remains  found  on  its  site  connect  it  with  many  dynasties  thrown  on  it.  Pakistan  also  shares  in  the  story  of  sea- 
and  invaders — Persian,  Indian,  Bactrian  Greek,  Scythian,  faring  and  world  trade.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  lay 
Parthian  and  Kushan.  Travellers  and  historians  such  as  Barbaricon,  one  of  the  most  famed  sea-ports  of  the 
Arrian,  Strabo,  Plutarch  and  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  ancients.  To  it  was  brought  overland  the  precious  silk 
Hsuen  Tsang,  wrote  of  its  learning  in  the  same  way  as  from  China,  coveted  by  fashionable  Romans  and  other 
European  m^ievalists  wrote  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  merchandise  from  kingdoms  far  inland  to  be  shipped  to 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Indo-Hellenistic-Buddhist  the  Empire  in  Greek  bottoms.  The  delta  must  keep  many 
sculpture  known  as  Gandharan  has  been  found  inside  the  secrets,  hidden  or  lost  through  the  shifting  of  sandbanks 


and  the  varying  of  tides,  secrets  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  unravelling  of  the  past,  but  which  may  have  been 
washed  away  by  turbulent  waters  of  the  “  floating 
’serpents.” 

In  East  Pakistan  there  are  remains  in  the  recently- 
discovered  city  of  the  Pala  kings  near  Comilla.  Under  this 
medieval  dynasty,  which  flourished  and  wielded  great 
power  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  centuries  A.D.,  a  high  level 
of  artistic  expression  was  reached  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  spreading  its  influence  to  Nepal  and  Tibet.  The  Pala 
capital  should  reyeal  many  treasures  and  missing  links  of 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

The  Islamic  period  of  Indian  history  has  provided 
Pakistan  with  many  of  its  most  prized  monuments.  At 
Gaur,  in  East  Pakistan,  the  Small  Golden  Mosque,  built 
early  in  the  16th  century,  is  a  charming  building  in  which 
indigenous  Bengali  and  alien  Islamic  styles  of  architecture 
and  decoration  are  combined. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in 
the  16th  century  there  was  little  building  of  note  in 
Pakistan.  The  Arab  invaders  were  warriors  and  the 
colonisers  who  followed  them  were  too  busy  establishing 
themselves  and  making  a  living,  we  may  imagine,  to  build 
on  a  large  scale.  The  most  imposing  building  of  the  pre- 
Moghul  Islamic  period  is  the  tomb  of  Rukn-i-Alam,  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  at  the  order  of  one  of  the  Tughlaq 
Sultans  of  Delhi. 

Lahore  and  its  neighbourhood  are  full  of  treasures  of 
the  Moghul  period,  but  unfortunately  much  of  it  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  vandals  during  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  One  of  the  three  capitals  of  the  Empire,  its 
walls  were  built  by  Akbar  while  its  palace-fort,  like  the 
Red  Fort  at  Delhi,  owes  its  beauty  and  impressiveness  to 
all  three  Emperor-builders,  Akbar,  Jehangir  and  Shah 
Jehan.  Jehangir’s  tomb,  near  Lahore,  is  set  in  beautiful 
formal  gardens  and  offers  grace  of  design  and  charming 


decoratioris  of  inlaid  marble  and  red  sandstone.  The 
Shalimar  garden  pavilions,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his 
family,  have  suffered  badly  from  vandalism,  but  still  some¬ 
thing  of  the  beauty  and  exquisite  marble  work  of  the  place 
remain  to  hint  at  its  former  splendour. 

The  only  interesting  examines  of  a  provincial  style  as 
opposed  to  the  Imperil  style  of  the  Moghul  Emperors 
are  the  tombs  and  mosques  at  Tatta  in  Sind,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  independent  Mohammedan  dynasties  before 
they  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  Akbar.  Even  then 
they  had  some  measure  of  independence  and  continued  to 
build  mosques  and  mausoleums  in  their  own  manner — a 
mixture  of  imported  Islamic  styles,  chiefly  Persian,  and 
indigenous  Hindu  ones. 

What  is  Pakistan  doing  about  this  rich  inheritance  of 
archaeological  treasure  and  splendid  buildings?  Dr.  R.  E. 
Mortimer  Wheeler,  late  Director-General  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  undivided  India,  has  been  appointed 
Archaeological  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 
He  tells  me  that  immediate  measures  are  being  taken  to 
conserve  existing  monuments  and  buildings — the  Tatta 
tombs  and  mosques,  the  Moghul  building  in  and  around 
Lahore,  the  Indus  Valley  sites  and  Taxila  and  the  first 
step  in  the  training  of  students  will  be  a  Winter  School  at 
Mohenjodaro. 

Pakistan  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  her 
ancient  sites  and  monuments  and  will  welcome  foreign 
archaeological  expeditions.  In  addition  to  strengthening 
the  provincial  museums  of  Lahore.  Peshawar  and  Taxila, 
Pakistan  is  creating  a  National  Museum  in  the  Frere  Hall. 
Karachi. 

The  most  important  sites  envisaged  by  Dr.  Wheeler 
for  early  excavation  are  the  Pala  city  in  East  Bengal  and 
the  Charsada  mound  (near  Peshawar)  both  of  which  offer 
possibilities  of  finds  of  the  greatest  interest  to  historians, 
art  students  and  scholars  of  all  nations. 


WITCHCRAFT”  IN  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 


by  Roland  Blackburn 


WITCHCRAFT  in  various  guises  still  exercises  a 
potent  influence  amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  very  nature 
of  the  Hindu  religion  would  naturally  induce  those  who 
profess  it  to  give  credence  to  all  kinds  of  marvels,  but  it  is 
true  that  also  Muslims  are  very  nearly  as  much  disposed 
10  believe  in  magic. 

The  followers  of  these  religions  need  not  go  further 
for  their  justification  than  their  own  scriptures.  The  Vedas 
stress  special  reverence  for  the  Brahminical  soothsayers, 
whose  muntras  or  incantations  are  stated  to  have  terrible 
effect.  The  Koran,  in  its  twenty-first  and  twenty-seventh 
chapters,  stresses  the  magic  excellence  of  Solomon  and  the 
power  he  possesses  over  all  created  things,  even  the 
elements.  The  thirteenth  chapter,  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  the  Prophet  of  Islam  on  the  occasion  of  his 
having  been  bewitched  by  the  daughters  of  a  Jew,  is  still 
devoutly  used  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits  and  the  spells 


of  witches  and  sorcerers. 

The  belief  of  Mohammedans  in  good  and  evil  spirits 
who  may  be  compelled  to  perform  the  bidding  of  a  mortal, 
is  not  only  shown  in  their  tales  and  legends,  but  is  also 
mixed  up  with  their  religious  creed.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  there  exist  good  angels 
who  ever  attend  upon  a  man.  and  prompt  him  to  do  his 
duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  they  are  warned,  on 
the  other  hand,  against  evil  spirits  who  pursue  their  every 
step  and  lead  them  into  misery. 

These  spirits  or  genii  constantly  reside  in  the  lowest 
of  the  seven  firmaments,  and  are  able  to  render  themselves 
visible  to  humans.  Some  are  good,  some  evil.  Some 
are  very  powerful  and  luxurious.  Others  are  so  poverty- 
stricken  that  they  are  compelled  to  live  on  bones  and  air. 
And  though  these  sfririts  are  represented  as  superior  to 
the  human  race  in  wisdom  and  power,  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  mortals  can  become  their  allies,  partake  of 


their  powers,  and  assist  in  their  evil  designs.  The  Hindu 
fakirs  and  sages,  in  fact,  by  the  practice  of  austerities  and 
self-torture,  arc  credited  with  having  attained  such  a  degree 
of  sanctity  and  power  that  they  could  control  supernatural 
beings.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  to  resort 
to  a  fakir  and  obtain  from  him  a  charm  to  remove  an 
illness,  as  a  safeguard  against  accidents,  for  avoiding 
impending  disaster,  or  to  cause  some  evil  to  happen  to 
his  enemies. 

There  are  in  India  professed  heart-eaters  and  liver- 
eaters,  who  by  their  spells  and  incantations  profess  to  steal 
away  and  devour  these  vital  organs.  These  extraordinary 
feeders  are,  it  is  said,  able  to  communicate  their  art  by 
giving  those  who  wish  to  exercise  it  a  piece  of  liver-cake 
to  eat. 

A  strange  instance  of  the  fatal  results  which  sometimes 
arise  from  belief  in  witchcraft  was  given  during  the  course 
of  a  recent  tnal  at  Gangam,  Southern  India.  A  paltry 
dispute  had  arisen  between  two  men  regarding  a  sum  of 
six  annas  which  had  to  be  divided  between  them,  and  it 
ended  in  one  of  them  going  into  a  house  and  fetching  a 
knife  with  which  he  stabbed  his  opponent  several  times 
and  killed  him.  The  accused  admitt^  having  caused  the 
death  of  the  other  man,  but  said  he  had  killed  him  in  order 
to  save  himself  as  the  other  had  threatened  to  turn  himself 
into  a  tiger  and  kill  him. 

There  is  a  strong  superstition  among  the  peasants 
that  such  a  metamorphosis  can  be  made,  and  this  fact — 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the  crime  was  appar¬ 
ently  unpremeditated — saved  the  prisoner’s  life.  He  was 
found  guilty  but  order  to  serve  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Mohammedans  have  been  known  to  adopt  another  • 
device  for  taking  the  life  of  an  enemy.  They  construct  an 
image  of  earth  taken  out  of  a  grave,  read  a  particular 
chapter  of  the  Koran  over  it,  and  then  repeat  the  prayers 
backwards,  every  word  spelled  in  the  same  way — that  is, 
with  the  letters  reversed.  The  image  is  perforated  with 
wooden  pegs  in  every  part,  and  being  shrouded  like  a 
human  corpse  is  conveyed  with  funereal  solemnity  to  the 
local  cemetery  and  interred  in  the  name  of  the  person 
.whose  death  it  is  desired  to  bring  about,  and  who,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  long  survive  these  rites. 

In  some  villages  charms  and  propitiatory  offerings  are 
more  relied  on  than  medicines.  Often — especially  where 
two  roads  meet — an  odd  collection  of  articles  will  be  seen 
at  the  roadside,  a  miniature  human  being  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  earthen  pots  of  various  colours  containing 
rice,  barley  and  grain  of  other  kinds,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  little  oil  lamps.  To  a  stranger  this  appears  to 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  yet  it  is  but  a  simple  and  ordinary 
device  to  seek  relief  from  a  dangerous  or  malignant 
malady  from  which  a  relative  or  friend  is  suffering.  The 
articles  are  placed  there  in  the  implicit  belief  that  the  first 
person  who  stops  to  examine  them  will  have  the  malady 
transferred  from  the  relative  or  friend  to  himself. 

Love  charms  and  philtres  of  various  kinds  are 
believed  to  have  a  wonderful  effect.  In  Gujerat  there  are 
six  descriptions  of  charms  oi  muntras — the  marun  muntra 
has  the  power  of  taking  away  life,  raohun  muntra  pro¬ 
duces  visions,  stumbhum  muntra  stops  what  is  in  motion, 
akershun  muntra  calls  or  makes  present  anything,  washe- 
kurum  muntra  has  the  power  of  enthralling,  and  oochatrun 
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muntra  of  causing  bodily  injury  short  of  death. 

Indian  belief  in  the  existence  of  witches  still  exists, 
though  it  is  not  very  frequently  now.  At  one  time  cases 
were  brought  continually  before  the  magistrates  of  com- 
fiaints  preferred  against  reputed  sorcerers  or  witches  for 
damage  done  in  various  invisible  ways.  At  the  Agra 
sessions  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  case  of  murder  was  tried, 
in  which  the  defence  set  up  was  as  follows:  That  the 
deceased  was  an  enchanter  who  by  the  power  of  his  magic 
could  render  a  person  lifeless,  or  could  afflict  him  with 
severe  illness.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the  relatives  supply¬ 
ing  him  with  certain  sums  of  money,  he  would  again 
restore  the  patient  to  health  and  strength.  In  this  way  he 
extorted  money  from  all,  and  ruined  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  from  the  awe  in  which  they  stood  of 
him.  never  dared  to  refu.se  his  demands.  “  My  son’s  wife, 
son  and  father,”  stated  a  witness,  the  mother  of  the 
prisoner,  “  all  fell  victims  to  his  fatal  spells.  He  came  to 
our  house  one  morning  and  sprinkled  a  few  ashes  over  the 
father,  pronounced  an  incantation,  and  the  father  fell  down 
lifeless.  My  son,  having  witnessed  this  act,  implored  him 
to  restore  his  father  to  life  but  he  threatened  him  also 
with  immediate  death  and  left  the  house.  On  this  my  son 
nished  out  upon  him,  dragged  him  back,  and  killed  him 
with  a  flint  stone.” 

Other  witnesses  were  called  who  testified  to  the  good 
character  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  noted  in  the  village  for 
his  good  temper  and  mild  disposition.  They  all  swore 
that  the  deceased  was  a  powerful  enchanter  who  practised 
sorcery  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  community  and  they 
told  of  cases  where  by  his  magic  spells  he  had  caused  their 
cattle  to  fall  lame,  and  extorted  money  from  them.  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  murder  and  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment,  but  because  of  the  strong  provocation  he  had 
received  and  the  suddenness  of  the  act.  perpetrated  under 
the  conviction  that  three  persons  dear  to  him  had  been 
destroyed  by  spells,  in  the  effectiveness  of  which  he  firmly 
believed,  the  court  considered  him  a  fit  case  for  mitigation 
of  punishment,  and  sentenced  him  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment. 

In  India,  as  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  witch  will  float  upon  water,  but  there  are 
other  tests  by  which  their  acquaintance  with  the  black  art 
may  be  proved.  Oil  poured  on  a  leaf,  with  a  little  rice, 
forms  one  of  these  trials.  Should  the  oil  run  through 
when  the  names  of  the  accused  are  called  their  guilt  is 
established.  Similarly  there  are  numerous  ordeals  by 
which  a  thief  can  be  detected  if  the  law  does  not  interfere. 
One  is  that  of  causing  the  suspected  parties  to  chew  rice, 
an  operation  which  however  easy  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  fear,  becomes  difficult  to  the  frightened  thief, 
whose  mouth,  parched  and  dry,  refuses  to  function,  and 
on  examination  the  rice  is  found  to  be  whole. 

Another  contrivance  which  in  some  villages  is  still 
considered  the  most  effectual  method  of  catching  thieves, 
is  to  write  the  names  of  the  persons  present,  with  those  of 
their  fathers,  in  a  magic  square,  drawn  upon  separate 
pieces  of  paper.  These  are  folded  up  and  enclosed  in 
boluses  made  of  wheat-flour.  A  “lota”  or  brass  pot  is 
filled  with  water  and  all  the  boluses  are  thrown  in.  The 
ticket  of  the  thief  will  come  up  and  float  upon  the  surface. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEQION 

Trade  Possibilities 
in  Ceylon 

by  Austin  de  Silva 


The  new  Dominion  of  Ceylon  is  planning  a  vigorous 
trade  drive.  At  the  same  time,  recognising  the 
independence  of  the  Island  and  the  potentialities  of 
trade  with  it.  several  countries,  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  are  endeavouring  to  make  trade  treaties  or  estab¬ 
lish  trade  connections  there. 

The  organisation  of  the  trade  section  of  the  Ceylon 
High  Commissioner’s  Office  in  London  on  a  comprehensive 
scale  has  been  undertaken  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  this 
drive  with  the  appointment  of  a  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr. 
C.  E.  P.  Jayasuriya,  who  wiU  play  a  leading  part  in  this 
section  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  work. 

On  this  side,  several  trade  pacts  are  expected  to  be 
concluded  this  year  with  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to 
promoting  Ceylon’s  trade  on  a  more  organised  basis.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  pacts  will  be  with  India  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  one  with 
Pakistan. 

The  appointment  of  Trade  Commissioners  in 
Ceylon  from  India  and  Pakistan,  has  given  a  tremendous 
fillip  to  trade  between  those  two  countries  and  this 
island,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  conclusion  of  trade  agreements 
will  ensure  greater  co-ordination  and  continuity  of  trade. 
In  the  months  ahead  discussions  will  take  place  with  other 
Asian  countries  as  well,  amongst  them  Japan.  It  is 
expected  that  a  trade  delegation  from  this  country  will  go 
to  Japan  for  that  purpose. 

An  analysis  of  recent  trade  figures  has  shown  that 
Japan  is  making  a  bid  to  capture  India’s  place  in  trade 
with  Ceylon.  In  1924  Ceylon  took  42.8  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  piecegoods,  of  which  20  million  came  from 
Britain  and  only  13  million  from  Japan.  By  1932  con¬ 
sumption  had  risen  to  68.6  million  yards  but  Britain’s 
share  fell  to  15.8  million  yards  and  that  of  Japan  increased 
to  40  millions.  Japan’s  rapid  progress  roused  Lancashire 
to  action  and  with  a  view  to  reinstating  British  imports 
the  quota  system  was  introduced  restricting  imports  to 
Ceylon  from  loreign  countries  to  the  average  level  between 
1927  and  1932. 

Although  Japan’s  cotton  textile  industry  was  vitally 
affected  by  the  war,  it  has  again  become  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  to  Ceylon’s  economy.  Before  the  war  Britain  and 


Japan  were  the  chief  suppliers  of  clothing  to  Ceylon, 
Britain  supplying  27  per  cent,  and  Japan  51  per  cent.  By 
i946,  however,  India  had  gradually  pushed  herself  through 
and  accounted  for  69  per  cent,  of  ffiese  imports  and  Britam 
for  18  per  cent.,  Japan  being  still  out  of  the  market.  By 
1947  India  had  become  the  principal  supplier  to  Ceylon 
with  87  per  cent.,  but  competition  had  begun. 

As  Japanese  industry  recovers  from  the  effects  of  war, 
competition  is  bound  to  increase  in  intensity.  Ceylon  is. 
therefore,  likely  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with  Japan 
any  day  now.  A  feature  of  the  agreement  would  be  that 
it  would  provide  for  a  balance  between  imports  and 
exports  between  the  two  countries.  Ceylon  is  anxious  to 
secure  most-favoured  nation  treatment  for  Japan  in 
matters  of  trade. 

Another  Asian  country  with  which  Ceylon  may  con¬ 
clude  a  trade  pact  is  Iraq.  A  four-man  delegation  which 
arrived  from  Iraq  in  Colombo  made  representations  to  the 
Ceylon  Government  in  order  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  The  chief  concern  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  was  the  marketing  of  dates,  but  other  questions 
relating  to  trade  in  general  were  also  discussed.  At  present 
Ceylon’s  trade  with  Iraq  is  negligible  and  confined  chiefly 
♦o  the  import  of  dates.  Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  imports 
Rs.3,000,000  worth  of  tea  every  year  from  Ceylon,  apart 
from  copra  and  coconut  oil.  The  delegation  met  both 
representatives  of  the  trade  and  Government  officials  in 
Ceylon  and  endeavoured  to  establish  contacts  with  trade 
interests  in  Iraq.  The  possibilities  of  trade  between 
Afghanistan  and  Ceylon  are  also  under  consideration.  At 
present  it  is  negligible.  Oil  seeds,  dried  fruits  and  hides 
arc  the  commodities  for  which  Afghanistan  finds  a  market 
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in  Ceylon.  From  Ceylon  Afghanistan  requires  tea  and 
rubber. 

Negotiations  between  Ceylon  and  India  with  a  view 
to  reaching  a  general  trade  agreement  are  expected  to  begin 
soon.  Mr.  K.C.  Neogy,  Minister  of  Commerce.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  recently  stated  in  the  E)ominion  Parliament 
at  New  Delhi  that  the  Indian  Government  had  in  view  the 
opening  of  trade  talks  with  a  number  of  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Ceylon.  A  proposal  has  been  made  for  the  supply  of 
copra  to  India  by  Ceylon  on  a  reciprocal  basis  against  the 
supply  by  India  of  certain  commodities  essential  to  Ceylon 
including  steel,  jute,  coal  and  subsidiary  foodstuffs.  This 
proposal  is  being  considered  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Prior  to  June  1948  India  received  her  supply  of  copra 
from  Ceylon  through  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
which  had  purchased  Ceylon’s  entire  exportable  surplus  of 
copra.  Later,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Indian  Government,  entered  into  a  fresh 
agreement  with  Ceylon  for  the  supply  of  copra  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Pakistan,  leaving  India  free  to 
negotiate  on  her  own  with  the  Government  of  Ceylon  for 
her  requirements  of  copra. 

With  a  view  to  expanding  Ceylon’s  trade  with 
Pakistan,  trade  talks  were  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Cooray, 
Ceylon’s  Commissioner  for  Commodity  Purchase,  with  the 
officials  of  the  Pakistan  Ministry  of  Commerce  at  Karachi. 
Mr.  Salim  Khan,  Pakistan  1  rade  Commissioner  in  Ceylon, 
was  also  in  Karachi  participating  in  the  talks.  Mr.  Cooray’s 
mission  was  to  find  a  market  for  copra  and  other  coconut 
products  of  Ceylon.  He  also  had  preliminary  talks  of  a 
wider  nature,  embracing  Ceylon’s  trade  with  that 
Dominion. 

One  of  the  first  trade  delegations  to  arrive  in  Ceylon 
from  Europe  was  that  of  Yugoslavia.  It  was  their  hope 
to  conclude  a  trade  agreement  with  Ceylon  similar  to  those 
stgned  with  India  and  Pakistan.  This  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  a  Yugoslavian  trade  delegation  arrived  in  Ceylon. 

Czechoslovakia,  also,  wants  from  Ceylon  rubber, 
copra,  plumbago,  essential  oils  and  medicinal  herbs. 
Ceylon  is  offered  in  return  machinery,  tractors,  bicycles, 
motor  bicycles,  plant  for  glassware  and  ceramics.  An  offer 
has  also  l^en  made  to  assist  Ceylon  with  trained  personnel 
for  technical  work.  Mr.  L.  Ploskal,  Czechoslovak  Trade 
Commissioner  in  India,  has  made  representations  to  the 
Ceylon  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Trade  with  regard  to  a 
possible  trade  agreement  between  his  country  and  Ceylon. 


The  possibilities  of  more  systematised  trade  between 
Ceylon  and  Belgium  in  the  future  were  visualised  by  the 
Belgian  Economic  Delegation  which  recently  visited 
Colombo.  The  delegation  made  an  economic  survey  of  the 
island  with  particular  reference  to  commerce  and  industry 
and  investigated  the  possibilities  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Economic  Mission  from  Italy  was  a  semi-official 
one  sponsored  by  the  Italian  Government  and  its  pu^se 
was  to  study  the  econonuc  conditions  of  Ceylon  with  a 
view  to  trade  improvement.  .They  were  not  interested  in 
any  particular  Ceylonese  products,  but  wished  to  make 
Italian  goods  better  known  on  the  island.  The  resuits  of  the 
mission  cannot  be  predicted  at  present,  but  there  might  be 
official  trade  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  later 
on. 

A  trade  agreement  between  France  and  Ceylon  is 
being  negotiated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  P.  Jayasuriya,  Ceylon’s 
1  rade  Commissioner  in  London,  who  has  visited  Paris  for 
this  purpose.  Since  certain  concessions  were  made  on 
behalf  of  Ceylon  to  contracting  parties  of  the  International 
Trade  Organisation  at  Geneva,  balance  of  payments  and 
other  considerations  led  to  the  imposition  of  higher  duties 
on  certain  classes  of  goods  entering  Ceylon  from  France. 
Prance  has  now  ask^  for  a  return  to  the  concessions 
originally  made.  The  discussions  in  Paris,  therefore, 
centred  round  duties  payable  on  a  long  list  of  some  14  or 
15  classes  of  goods,  including  artificial  and  natural  silks, 
oils  and  machinery.  Improved  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  these  talks. 

The  arrival  of  trade  missions  in  Ceylon  and  the 
negotiations  that  are  now  being  conducted  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  trade  pacts  between  the  island  and  foreign 
countries  have  been  welcomed  both  by  private  and  Govern¬ 
ment  trade  interests.  Mr.  G.  G.  Ponnambalam,  Ceylon’s 
Minister  of  Industries  and  Industrial  Research,  said  that 
Ceylon  with  her  newly-won  independence  should  extend 
her  direct  contacts  with  democratic  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

In  furtherance  of  this  trade  expansion,  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  the  appointment  of  more  Trade  Com¬ 
missioners  to  represent  Ceylon  in  foreign  countries.  It  has 
been  decided  to  appoint  trade  representatives  in  as  many 
countries  as  possible  each  year.  At  present  Ceylon  has 
Trade  Commissioners  in  ^mbay  and  in  London  only. 
The  new  appointments  are  likely  to  be  confined  to  the 
European  Continent. 


RAW  JUTE  PROSPECTS 

by  J.  D.  Baxter 

The  complete  upheaval  in  the  jute  industry  during  the  Firsts  remained  fairly  static  at  around  £45  to  £50  per  ton 
last  three  years,  the  culminating  point  of  which  was  c.i.f.  European  ports,  but  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  division  of  the  jute  growing  areas  into  Pakistan  came  heavy  demands  from  manufacturers  all  over  the 
and  India,  finds  us  at  the  present  time  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  an  export  quota  system  was  invoked  by  the 
post-war  re-organisation  of  the  jute  trade,  and  some  time  Indian  Government,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  equitable  dis- 
nust  elapse  before  any  clear  view  of  the  future  of  the  tribution  of  the  raw  material.  The  Indian  Government, 
trade  can  be  ascertained.  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  improving  its  own 

During  the  latter  war  years  the  prices  of  raw  jute  finances  by  the  impost  of  an  increased  export  duty,  and  in 
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due  course  the  quota  system  for  exports  developed  into  a 
bargaining  counter. 

The  worst  disorganisation  of  the  trade  was  caused  by 
the  division  of  India  into  Pakistan  and  India.  Something 
like  70  per  cent,  of  the  jute  growing  areas  are  now  situated 
in  Pakistan,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  Calcutta  mill 
industry,  which  represents  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
world  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry',  is  situated  in 
India.  The  Pakistan  Government  in  its  determination  to 
become  a  separate  economic  entity  fostered  the  export  of 
raw  jute  through  its  one  and  only  inadequate  port  of 
Chittagong,  but  its  completely  undeveloped  system  of 
transport  has  been  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  This  has  led  to  chaotic  conditions  in  and  around 
Chittagong,  with  serious  delays  in  shipments. 

An  agreement  was  made  with  the  Government  of 
Tnciia  for  the  jute  mill  industry  of  India  to  be  supplied  with 
5  million  bales  of  raw  jute  from  Pakistan,  as  a  corollary 
to  which  tjie  Indian  Government  agreed  to  allow  the  export 
of  Pakistan  raw  jute  in  bond  through  Calcutta,  but  here 
again,  the  lack  of  transport  facilities  rendered  this 
arrangement  largely  inadequate. 

The  Indian  jute  mills,  having  an  annual  consumption 
figure  of  about  6  million  bales  of  raw  jute,  and  India  herself 
producing  only  about  3  million  bales,  much  of  which, 
being  of  inferior  quality  is  for  export,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now'  being  forced  to  take  steps  to  relieve  the 
Calcutta  mills  of  the  necessity  of  relying  on  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  from  Pakistan.  It  is  therefore  now  proposed  to 
increase  the  jute  growing  areas  in  India,  and  the  fruits  of 
this  policy  may  be  reflected  in  the  next  crop,  sowings  for 
which  have  now  taken  place. 

The  world  consumption  at  the  present  high  level  may 
be  put  at  a  maximum  of  10  million  bales,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  any  appreciable  growth  in  the  yield  from  India 
and  Pakistan  may  bring  the  total  production  to  a  figure  in 
excess  of  this.  In  fact,  it  is  at  present  estimated  that  the 
combined  crop  of  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  forthcoming 
season  may  be  anything  up  to  11  million  bales.  Sowings 
were  made  under  most  favourable  conditions,  but  of  course 
it  must  be  realised  that  adverse  climatic  conditions  during 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  may  seriously  affect  the 
final  outturn  of  the  crop.  In  fact,  too  much  rain  is  already 
reported  as  having  caused  some  damage.  In  any  case,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  internal  transport 
arrartgements  will  improve  to  any  extent  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  any  increase  in  the  crop  can  only  mean 
increased  difficulties  in  handling  the  same. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  w  e  hear  of  plans  being 
made  by  Pakistan  to  develop  the  manufacturing  side  of 
the  industry  by  encoura^ng  the  setting  up  of  mills.  It 
appears  that  any  such  action  will  be  extremely  hazardous. 
The  mills  already  established  throughout  the  world  are 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  normal  demand  for  goods,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
recession  in  the  goods  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Calcutta  mills  have  recently  been  negotiating  with  the 
Government  to  reduce  production  by  \1\  per  cent,  during 
the  next  three  months,  and  it  has  only  been  due  to  Govern¬ 
ment  pressure  that  it  has  eventually  been  agreed  to 
confine  this  reduction  to  the  hessian  trade  and  to  increase 
production  of  the  heavier  goods  in  order  that  consuming 
countries  may  have  adequate  supplies  upon  which  to  draw. 
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The  fact  remains  that  the  Calcutta  mills  have  no  margin  of 
profit,  and  the  Indian  Government  has  only  insisted  upon 
maintenance  of  consumption  as  a  result  of  political  policy 
to  avoid  any  resulting  unemployment,  but  it  remains  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  establish^  mills  can  fully 
satisfy  world  demand,  and  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
looms  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Pakistan  Government  must 
lead  to  over-production  and  a  consequent  fall  in  profit 
margins  to  an  extent  where  manufacture  can  become  a 
completely  uneconomic  proposition. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Calcutta  mills  arc 
very  strong  financially,  and  in  almost  every  case  buildings 
and  machinery  haye  been  written  down  to  a  very  low  figure, 
whilst  for  Pakistan  now  to  undertake  erection  of  mills  at 
to-day’s  high  cost  would  involve  very  large  amounts  of 
capital  which  could  never  hope  to  receive  an  adequate 
return.  Of  course,  mills  cannot  be  erected,  railways  laid 
and  ports  established  inerely  by  laying  plans  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  office,  and  by  the  time  these  plans  become  practical 
propositions  it  is  likely  that  the  economic  world  situation 
may  have  returned  to  normality  and  such  plans  will  then 
have  to  be  reconsidered. 


J 
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As  almost  all  total  world  production  of  jute  is  con¬ 
fined  to  India  and  Pakistan,  it  should  be  comparatively 
simple  for  the  governments  of  these  two  countries  to 
co-operate  and  so  regulate  the  industry  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  steady  expansion  and  solid  security  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  trade,  but  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  record 
that  at  present  the  political  differences  between  the  two 
countries  do  not  encourage  one  to  expect  any  such 
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co-operation,  and  it  appears  at  present  that  these  two 
countries  have  embarked  upon  a  policy  which  amounts 
almost  to  non-co-operation  with  the  use  of  the  counters 
of  the  jute  trade  for  political  purposes,  and  it  seems  toor 
much  to  hope  that  these  two  countries  who  could  do  so 
much  to  assist  in  the  welfare  of  the  jute  trade,  will  ever 
combine  in  a  policy  of  mutual  co-operation  to  enable  the 
shipper  and  the  merchant  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  steady  trading,  uninterrupted  by  political 
unheavals. 

The  present  price  of  jute  varies  considerably  from 
country  to  coimtry.  but  ignoring  the  soft  currency  countries 
where  prices  are  influenced  by  such  outside  forces  as 
quotas,  payments,  etc.,  the  present  Indian  price  of  Firsts 
at  about  £97-c.i.f.  continental  ports  for  prompt  shipment, 
against  offers  of  new  crop.  August /September  shipment,  at 
£90-.  points  to  a  further  fall  in  price,  but  as  the  new  crop 
does  not  become  fully  effective  until  September /October, 
it  may  be  that  the  present  discount  for  distant  shipment  is 
sufficient. 

Generally  speaking,  Pakistan  prices  are  about  £3  per 
ton  over  those  ruling  in  India,  and  as  trading  becomes  freer 
these  values  must  come  together. 


ECONOMIC 

PUBLICATIONS 

Japan’s  Economy  Under  Occupation,  by  Jerome  B.  Cohen 
(Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  18.  New  York. 
25  cents.). 

Dr.  Cohen,  who  served  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  during  the  war,  and  with  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey  after  Japan’s  surrender,  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  first-hand  information  on  Japanese  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  He  blames  the  Washington  initial  post-surrender 
directive  to  General  MacArthur  of  “  non-responsibility  in 
the  economic  sphere  ”  for  the  neglect  of,  and  the  temporis¬ 
ing  with,  economic  matters  which  led  to  intensified  “  diffi¬ 
culties  and  made  subsequent  solutions  more  difficult  to 
attain.”  After  analysing  various  aspects  of  Japanese 
economy.  Dr.  Cohen  draws  the  important  conclusion  that 
“Genuine  economic  recovery  in  Japan  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  and  co-ordinated 
programme  for  the  revival  of  all  Far  Eastern  economies,  along 
the  lines  the  United  States  is  now  following  in  Europe.  It 
grows  more  clear  every  day  that  Japanese  recovery  cannot 
be  achieved  in  a  Far  Astern  vacuum.” 

The  future  will  show  whether  the  famous  Fourth  Point 
of  President  Truman’s  programme  is  the  beginning  of  such 
a  co-ordinated  programme,  advocated  by  Dr.  Cohen. 

Dealing  with  “  Democratisation  of  Industry,”  “  Labour 
Reforms  ”  and  “  Land  Reform,”  Dr.  Cohen  gives  in  a 
concise  form  valuable  information  which  is  particularly 
welcome  in  regard  to  “  Land  Reform,”  a  problem  on  which 
much  less  has  been  published  in  the  West  than  on  Japan’s 
industrial  problems.  The  same  applies  to  his  analysis  of 
the  wage-price  spiral,  and  his  statement  that  “  real  wages 
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to-day  are  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  1930  level  ”  is  of  great¬ 
est  importance. 

Dr.  Cohen  describes  the  slow  revival  of  Japanese 
production,  and  gives  data  for  the  main  branches  of  Japan¬ 
ese  industry  for  the  first  half  of  1948,  when  the  over-all 
basis  production  had  risen  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  1930-34 
level.  On  June  15th,  1949.  Australia’s  Premier,  Mr. 
Chifley  declared  that  during  the  last  12  months.  Japanese 
production  had  risen  by  about  40  per  cent.,  reaching  69 
per  cent,  of  the  1930-34  level. 

The  crux  of  Japan’s  recovery  problem.  Dr.  Cohen 
says,  is  the  revival  of  its  foreign  trade  which,  like  industrial 
production  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  occupation,  has 
been  very  small  compared  with  pre-war  levels.  The 
author  points  out  that  Japan  has  had  a  relatively  large 
adverse  trade  balance  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that 
during  the  first  three  years  of  occupation  the  total  foreign 
trade  deficit  was  $803  million.  T^is  deficit  was  largely 
financed  by  U.S.  appropriations  for  G.A.R.I.O.A.  (Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Relief  in  Oiccupied  Areas).  While  during  the 
first  half  of  1948  tfie  deficit  was  $271  million  (the  latest 
figure  given  by  Dr.  Cohen),  the  deficit  for  the  whole  of 
1948  amounted  to  $424  million,  i.e.,  for  the  second  half 
of  1948,  $153  million,  or  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
deficit  of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  However,  the  1948 
deficit  was  higher  than  that  of  1947. 

Under  the  headline  “  Controversy  over  Reparations,” 
Dr.  Cohen  describes  the  gist  of  the  three  American  rele¬ 
vant  Reports  on  the  Japanese  Reparation  Problem,  namely 
the  Pauley  Report  of  early  1946;  Overseas  Consultants  Inc. 
Report  of  February,  1948.  and  the  Report  of  General 
Draper’s  Mission  (generally  known  as  the  Johnston  Report) 
of  April,  1948.  He  gives  the  following  table  of  recom¬ 
mended  removals  for  reparations:  — 

Industry  Total  ...  990,033  172,269  102,247 

Primary  War 

Facilities  ...  1,475,887  1,475,887  560,000 


Grand  Total  2.465,920  1.648,156  662,247 

(All  figures  in  thousands  of  1939  yen) 

Analysing  these  Reports  and  the  American  policy 
towards  Japan  not  as  an  isolated  problem,  but  against  the 
background  of  international  developments  since  1945,  one 
gains  the  impression  that  the  word  “  controversy  ”  in  the 
headline  is  badly  chosen.  W.  Macmahon  Ball  in  his  book 
Japan,  Enemy  or  Ally?  examining  the  same  three  Reports 
which  reflect  the  change  of  the  U.S.  policy  declares — 

“  But  the  root  motive  is  political.  It  is  fear  of  Russia 
and  communism.  America  desires  a  strong  and  prosperous 
Japan  as  a  backing  against  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  growth  of  Japanese  communism.”* 

A  few  sentences  on  the  changed  international  atmos¬ 
phere  since  the  end  of  1945,  when  E.  Pauley  set  out  for 
his  Mission,  and  1948,  the  time  of  the  accentuated  Cold 
War  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.,  would  have 
been  an  asset  to  the  article.  Despite  these  shortcomings 
Dr.  Cohen’s  survey  is  an  important  publication,  and  the 
numerous  notes  attached  to  the  article'  are  of  additional 
value. 

V.  WOLPERT. 


*See  also  U.S.  Policy  in  Japan,  by  John  Ridley,  Eastern  World, 
May,  1949,  issue. 
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FREEDOM  IS  BETTER  THAN  SLAVERY  .  .  . 


Equal  to  man’s  desire  for  life  itself  is  his 
desire  for  freedom.  Man  is  an  individual. 
He  demands  opportunity  for  self-expression 

and  personal  advancement,  realizing  that 

such  things  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 

very  existence. 

Men  who  appreciate  this  fact  cannot  and 
will  not  accept  an  economic  theory  that  is 
designed  to  crush  the  individual  ...  a 

theory  that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of 

human  nature.  Rather  they  prefer  to  con¬ 
struct  upon  the  established  foundations  of 
free  enterprise  a  system  designed  to  allow 
for  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  unhampered  development  of  the 
individual  to  the  betterment  of  society  as  a 

whole. 

Capitalism  and  Free  Enterprise  are  jointly 
charged  by  their  enemies  as  being  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  wealth.  An  intelligent  study 


of  our  economic  system  places  these  charges 
in  their  true  light  .  .  .  proves  them  to  be 
malicious  propaganda  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  democracy.  But  even  if  Capital¬ 
ism  and  Free  Enterprise  were  to  constitute 
a  dictatorship  of  wealth,  would  it  still  not 
be  preferable  to  the  stifling  of  individualism 
by  bureaucratic  control?  For  no  matter  how 
much  the  control  of  wealth  alone  is 
exerted,  it  still  leaves  the  individual  with 

inalienable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  democratic  way  of 

life. 

Tfie  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton  Ltd., 

established  by  the  “Free  Merchants"  of  the 

old  East  India .  Company  days,  has  been 

identified  for  11-4  years  with  practically  every 
sound  commercial  movement  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Far  East. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

INDIAN  smrpiNG 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  face 
Indian  shipfung  were  recently  outlined 
in  a  speech  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Master  in 
Bombay.  He  said  that  India  is  an 
extremely  undeveloped  county  as 
regards  shipping,  as  British  shipping 
st^  dominates  her  overseas  trade.  The 
Indian  Government  decided  on  a 
national  policy  on  India’s  maritime 

expansion,  arid  it  was  found  that 
India  would  need  2  million  gross  ton¬ 
nage  which,  because  of  the  high 
price  of  shipbuilding  to-day.  would 
cost  Rs.150  crores.  However,  Mr. 
Master  pointed  out  that  Indian  ship¬ 
ping  would  not  make  any  headway 
unless  an  agreement  was  reached  with 

British  shipfMng  interests  to  enable 


India  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
carrying  of  cargo  in  her  overseas 
trade. 

*  *  • 

PAKISTAN  WANTS  FOREIGN 
CAPrTAL 

The  future  of  Pakistan’s  economy  and 
her  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  were  discussed  by  Mr. 
Ghulam  Hohanunad.  her  Minister  of 
Finance  during  his  recent  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  Sterling  Balance  talks. 
The  Minister  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  Pakistan’s  difficulties  following 
partition,  when  owing  to  the  upheaval 
caused  by  riots  and  the  transfer  of 
population,  business  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Now  that  the  refugee  problem 
is  well  in  hand.  Pakistan  is  concentra¬ 
ting  in  building  up  her  economy,  and 

IS  eager  to  attract  foreign  capital  and 
technicians,  to  help  to  establish  new. 
industries  there.  The  terms  offered  are 
quite  favourable:  30  per  cent,  of  the 
shares  in  foreign-owned  companies  (in 
specified  industries)  must  be  offered  to 

Pakistan  nationals,  otherwise  there  are 

no  restrictions.  Practically  all  the 

provincial  budgets  in  Pakistan  were 


balanced  last  year,  a  fact  which 
should  insiHre  confidence  among 
foreign  businessmen  and  investors. 

Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammad  pointed 
out  that  one  of  Pakistan’s  difficulties 
was  to  obtain  cash  balances  from 
India  and  the  delivery  of  specified 
goods,  for  instance  cotton,  from  her. 
In  consequence  India  is  losing  good 
markets  in  Pakistan  a  tyfMcal 
example  being  sugar.  Before  the  par¬ 
tition  all  Pakistan’s  sugar  was 
supi^ied  by  India.  Now  Pakistan 
imports  sugar  from  America  and  else¬ 
where.  The  balance  of  trade  between 
India  and  Pakistan  is  now  in  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  favour. 

Pakistan’s  greatest  problem, 
however,  is  agriculture.  The  land  is 
thickly  populated  and  the  production 
per  acre  extremely  low.  The  solution 

lies  m  increased  mechanisation  and 
improvements  in  soil  fertility. 

•  ♦  ♦ 
ANGLO-CHINEI%  TRA1»^ 

The  drastic  political  changes  in  China 

again  open  the  question  of  future 
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trade  relations  between  Britain  and 
China.  What  form  this  trade  will 
take  is  difficult  to  predict.  There  are 
rumours  that  the  Communists  will 
try  to  organise  their  purchases  as  well 
as  their  selling  on  lines  similar  to  the 
Russian  system  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Chinese  basically  prefer  to 
establish  di'-ect  contacts  aiming  at  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  middlemen. 
This  latter  preference,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  Chinese  characteristic 
only,  and  is  quite  understandable  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
there  are  justified  hopes  that  the 
attempts  made  by  the  ^ ommunists  to 
establish  smooth  trade  relations — to 
begin  with  mainly  via  Shanghai— will 
open  new  opportunities  for  the  many 
British  firms  which  up  to  now  had 
little  or  no  chances  to  enter  the 
Chinese  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Anglo-Chinese  trade  relations 
will  in  future  be  conducted  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  hitherto.  There 
ought  to  be  no  “  closed  shop  ”  policy 
on  either  side. 

INDIAN  AIRLINE’S  FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 

Last  month  Air-India  International 


completed  its  first  year  of  flying  long- 
range  London-India  services  with  100 
per  cent,  safety  and  efficiency  record. 
The  airline  has  flown  882,000  miles, 
carried  5,000  passengers,  performed 
22,855,000  passenger  miles  and 
4,387,000  capacity  ton  miles.  The 
three  latest  type  Lockheed  Constella¬ 
tions.  fitted  with  40  seats  or  18 
sleeping  berths,  which  operate  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  twice  -  weekly  flight 


fastest  service  between  India  and  the 
U.K. — are  soon  to  be  followed  by 
two  more.  These  will  enable  A.I.I.  to 
increase  the  frequency  of  the  Bombay- 
London,  service  to  three  flights  a  week 
and  also  to  operate  at  a  fort¬ 
nightly.  and  later  a  more  frequent 
Bombay-Nairobi  service  which  win 
provide  passengers  from  South  and 
East  Africa  with  the  fastest  trans¬ 
portation  to  India,  the  Far  East  and 


between  Bombay  and  London — the  Australia. 
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Borneo  -  Burma  -  Ceylon  -  China  -  Cyprus 
Hong  Kong  -  India  -  Italy  -  Lebanon 
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SHIPPING :  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 
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INSURANCE  :  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  Indo-Burma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  &.  Oil  Mills,  Ltd  ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
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NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it.  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 
bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flag 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW*’ 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 
Chinese  affairs.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  or  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 
AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  under  War  Charities  Act  1940) 
(Dept.E.W.) 

25  (HARIES  ST..  LONDON.  V  I 
Phone:  Grosvenor  2253-3 
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ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

Following  increased  enquiries  from  our 
subscribers,  EASTERN  WORLD  has  set 
up  a  special 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT 

which,  for  a  moderate  fee,  will  deal 
promptly  with  economic  questions 
concerning  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  It  will  supply  detailed  statistics  on 
production,  export,  import  and  re-export 
of  commodities  and  manufactured  goods, 
and  information  on  foreign  trade  and 
currency  regulations.  Enquiries  on  any 
other  economic  and  commercial  matters 
are  welcomed  and  will  be  dealt  with 
either  by  the  London  Department  or  by 
correspondents  on  the  spot. 

Apply  to : 

INFORMATION  DEPT.,  EASTERN  W'ORLD 
45  Dorset  Street,  Lonpon,  W.l 
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chemotherapy  —  the  treatment  of  infections  by 
means  oj  chemical  remedies  —  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  modern  deoelopmerits  in  medicine.  Yet 
it  was  being  practised  in  London  nearly  300  years 
ago  by  George  Starkey,  the  son  of  an  English 
clergyman  in  the  Bermudas.  Starkey  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  Massachusetts — then  a  British  colony — 
and  graduated  in  1640.  Coming  to  London,  he 
became  an  apothecary  and  showed  great  skill  and 
versatility  in  the  preparation  of  chemical  medicines 
such  as  quinine.  He  won  a  high  reputation  for 
his  ** extraordinary  knowledge  of  chemistry’*,  and 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  leading  chemists  oj 
the  time.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
166^,  he  at  once  set  about  seeking  a  mre,  and  was 
reported  to  have  compounded  a  specific  which  was 
always  effective.  Demands  for  his  services  were 
so  great  that  he  became  overworked.  His  health 


suffered,  and  he  too  Jell  a  victim  to  the  Plague. 
He  gave  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  his  own 
remedy  was  to  be  administered  to  him,  but  his 
physician  made  ^n  error  and  Starkey  died^,  and  iyitk 
him  the  secret  p\^ription.  A  contemporary  wrote 
of  him  ”Our  friend  Dr.  Starkey  is  dead  oj  this 
visitation,  with  about  six  more  of  them  chymicalt  j 
practitioners  the  most  of  them  distractedly  madd  ”.  ■ 
The  sneer  was  unworthy  for  the  ”  chymicall 
practitioners  ”  had  treated  Plague  patients  with  . 
complete  disregard  of  personal  danger,  even  going  I 
so  far  as  to  hold  post  mortems  on  victims.  | 

From  these  aude  beginnings  sprang  [ 

the  science  of  chemotherapy  which,  y^****%^  j 

300  years  later,  was  to  crown  §  ICI\  I 

Its  many  great  achievements  : 

with  the  development  of  penicillin,  » 

the  sulpha  drugs  and  ”  Pahidrine” .  \ 
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